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OUR OWN DINGBATS 
MEMBER of our family made 


the suggestion yesterday to an 
unknown politician that hereafter 
national conventions should be held 
in halls large enough only for the 
convention and the press, and that 
all other listening should be done 
by radio. * * # Today we read this 
suggestion in the paper credited to 
a national committeeman * 
Quick work, we call it! # # * This 
is the first time we ever went ding- 
batting at a national political con- 
vention, with one eye and ear open 
for a change in the roll call. # + 
We fear it will come to the point 
where we can’t work without hear- 
ing every so often, either direct or 
by radio, that ‘“‘A-la-ba-ma casts 
twenty-four votes for Underwood.” 
% % % Well, we decided to hold this 
magazine open a while in order to 
admit the two Democratic nominees, 
or at the least to put a climax on 
our narrative of the convention. 
* % * But even that inducement 
didn’t bring them to a decision. 
* We're getting so used to 
having the delegates around, too, 
that we'll be lonesome when (or if) 
they leave. #* # % It is sad to think 
how many digestions are being 
ruined by meals at irregular hours, 
with a hot dog and ginger-ale diet 
that is not at all what Dr. Alsop 
recommends. * # # New York re- 
ceptions won't do any more harm, 
anyhow. * * Our visitors have 
outstayed, not their welcome, but 
New York's program. * * * It be- 
gins to look as if we have acquired 
the convention habit. * # # We 
were quite depressed over not get- 
ting back to the second Cleveland 
meeting. * # * It struck us in the 
early stages that the Democratic 
Convention had turned into a class 
meeting—so many people related 
their religious faith. * * * But when 
we impulsively tried that bright 
thought out on a neighbor and she 
looked blank, we realized not all are 
brought up Methodist * #* # and 
quite a number have been brought 
up since class meetings went out o 
style, at that. * * # Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s gig (so small that we wonder 
how any man got in it) has been on 
exhibition in the Waldorf, and it is 
a true story that a delegate (MAN) 
refused to wear one of the Jefferson 
buttons that were being distributed 
because he had already picked his 
candidate. * * # Let it be noted 
that wild horses couldn’t drag from 
Us a remark about the way the dele- 
gates have aged since they came. 
% % % And now shall we dismiss all 
conventions sine die? * * *# Our 
esteemed associate is on the briny 
deep, and we fervently trust that, 
contrary to her fears, she is able to 
maintain a perpendicular attitude at 
will. # # # We hereby warn all and 
sundry that if there are any further 
announcements of persons going 
abroad this summer on _ pleasant 
trips * # * the galleries will be 
cleared. * * # You see we can’t 
take our conventions or leave ‘em 
alone. They haunt us. * * #* We 
wake up calling the roll-call, and 
we don't expect ever to say Ala- 
bama, Texas or Georgia again with- 
out adding at least its number of 
votes. 














Caroline O’Day 


ERE is the proudest woman 
in the Democratic party— 
Izetta Jewell Brown, who second- 
ed the nomination of John W. 
Davis, of her state. Mrs. Brown 
had the honor of seconding Mr. 
Davis’ nomination four years ago, 
and both times she covered her- 
self with glory. She is well known 
in the politics of West Virginia, 
and in other forms of public 
work as well. She is an ardent 
feminist. 





Virginia C. Gildersleeve 


Women in the Public Eye 








RS. ODAY 
was chairman 
of the New York 
delegation at the 
Democratic Con- 
vention—the first 
big Eastern state 
to have a woman 
chairman. 
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National Photo 


Belle Sherwin 


BOVE, the smiling woman is 

Miss Belle Sherwin, presi- 
dent of the National League of 
Women Voters. The cup she ex- 
hibits has nothing to do with 
golf. And it hasn't been won at 
all, yet. It is the cup that will 
be awarded to the state League 
showing the greatest percentage 
in increase of vote in 1924 over 
1920, in the National League's 
big drive to get out the vote. 


© Underwood _& Underwood, N.Y. 


Izetta Jewell Brown 


P H ©O.f 0 - 
GRAPHS of 
the Dean of Bar- 
mard are rare. 
This one shows 
her on the eve of 
sailing for the 
conference of the 
International Fed- 
eration of Univer- 
sity Women in 


Norway, July 28. 





Mrs. Sally H. Burch 


NV RS. BURCH is chairman of the Woman's 
1 Committee which was one of the mem- 
bers of the Conference for Progressive Political 
Action in Cleveland. She was a member of the 
Rules Committee. 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 


Conventions—The Keynote 
ENERAL news for the thousands 


who have been absorbed watchers 
of the Democratic National Convention, 
has faded into the background. Mean- 
time, the Conference for Progressive 
Political Action, intended to follow the 
Democratic Convention, was held for 
two days in Cleveland, July 4-5, and 
closed with the nomination of Robert 
M. LaFollette as an independent candi- 
date for President, on his own platform. 
A brief account of this convention, par- 
ticularly of the women’s part in it, will 
be found on page 23. 

Senator LaFollette’s running mate is 
to be chosen by the national committee; 
no third party is to be organized at pres- 
ent, but the campaign is to be carried on 
with a view to party organization after 
the election. The chairman of the con- 
vention, attended by a thousand dele- 
gates, was William H. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the International Machinists’ 
organization, and Mr. LaFollette’s son, 
“Young Bob,” read his message to the 


convention. The platform contains 
planks familiar in Mr. LaFollette’s 
creed—such as public ownership of 
waterpower and of railroads; high 


taxes on large incomes; reconstruction of 
the Federal Reserve system; “abolition 
of the usurpation of the courts’; use of 
the Federal Government’s power to 
crush private monopoly; revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles; the abolition of 
conscription; reduction of armament; 
“less power of privilege.” 


We Go to London 


N July 16 an Allied Conference is 

scheduled to meet in London to 
consider the application of the Dawes 
Commission report to the matter of 
reparations. As a result of an invitation 
to the President to arrange for official 
participation of the United States in the 
conference, Ambassador Kellogg has 
been detailed to attend, “for the purpose 
of dealing with such matters as affect the 
interests of the United States, and other- 
wise for purposes of information.” And 
let it be understood that Ambassador 


Kellogg will have power to speak for us 
on questions in which the country has a 
direct interest. Among such questions 
are our claims against Germany for the 
maintenance of the Rhine army of occu- 
pation, as well as individual claims of 
American citizens filed with the German- 
American Mixed Claims Commission. 


Herriot Under Fire 


EFORE the conference Premier 
Herriot of France will send out to 
all the other governments a memoran- 
dum setting forth the French Govern- 











Wappaoolah Creek, Dusk on the Wando, 
The Eutaw Swamp in December, are 
names to be found on Alice R. Huger 
Smith’s water colors. They make one think 
of the South, and it is from South Caro- 
lina that Miss Smith has received her in- 
spiration. Born in the lovely old town of 
Charleston, she has caught, through the 
medium of transparent water-color, the 
fields, forests and marshes of the sur- 
rounding country. Of course she has ex- 
hibited in New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Chicago, as well as in Baltimore and 
the other chief Southern cities. 


Another accomplishment is a_ book 
which she wrote in collaboration with 
her father—‘*The Dwelling Houses of 


Charleston, South Carolina.” 


ment’s reparation views, arrived at by 
M. Herriot in consultation with many 
experts. It will say that France has no 
intention of surrendering her present 
guarantees against Germany, and will 
claim Allied sanctions against Germany 
in case of default. 

Herriot’s enemies, led by M. Poin- 
caré, oppose the new Premier’s German 
policy and are up in arms against the 
suggestion of a new body that would 
lessen French influence in the Repara- 
tion Commission. They have circulated 
rumors that on Herriot’s recent visit to 
MacDonald at Chequers Court he made 
great concessions. But just as Poincaré 
was on the point of attacking Herriot in 
the Senate Premier MacDonald rushed 
to Paris to help him. 

In an intensive day’s work the two 
men drew up a compromise program 


for submission to the conference. It 
yielded to the French demand that 
French influence should remain _para- 


mount in the Reparation Commission, 
and the two premiers agreed that an 
American should be invited to sit with 
the Commission in order to decide, when 
the time comes, whether Germany has 
or has not failed to meet payments 
under the Dawes plan. German leaders 
are dismayed by the premiers’ agreement, 
and are pinning hope on Secretary 
Hughes’ visit in Europe. 

M. Herriot not long ago permitted 
210,000 exiles from the Ruhr to return 
to their homes. 


Will Great Britain Go Dry? 


ECENTLY the House of Lords 

debated a bill co:cerned with the 
restriction of the liquor traffic in Great 
Britain. Though it did not pass it has 
stirred both wets and drys to new ac- 
tivity. It brought out the fact that the 
annual liquor bill of the country is now 
$1,800,000,000. Reports trom Dublin 
claim that the Irish Free State is about 
to take up the problem, too, and is con- 
sidering a stringent licensing bill that 
will place restrictions on the open hours 
of the public places, and on the selling 
of liquors where other commodities are 
sold. 











Oil Indictments 


*s*HE Democratic National Conven- 

| tion took time off to listen to the 
announcement that Albert B. Fall, 
Harry F. Sinclair and Edward L. 
Doheny had been indicted for alleged 
conspiracy to defraud the Government 
in connection with the oil deals. Two 
additional indictments, accusing Doheny 
and his son, Edward L., Jr., of offering, 
and Fall of accepting, a bribe of $100,- 
000, were returned by the Special Grand 
Jury, before which the Government’s 
special counsel, Atlee Pomerene and 
Owen J. Roberts, have been represent- 
ing the Government. As the evidence 
presented about the oil leases was 
brought out by Senator Walsh, of Mon- 
tana, it was natural that in his post as 
permanent (oh, very) chairman of the 
convention, he should admit the an- 
nouncement. 

It will be remembered that each of 
the four indicted—Fall, Sinclair, Do- 
heny and his son—retused to submit to 
further questioning. Fall claimed his 
constitutional prerogative. Sinclair de- 
fied the Senate, denying its power to 
subject him to inquisition—a point still 
to be settled by the Supreme Court. 
Edward Doheny, Jr., declined to answer 
the Grand Jury’s questions on the 
ground that it would tend to incriminate 
him. 

The indictments were returned on 
June 30, and the men are to be ar- 
raigned in the criminal branch of the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court. 


Let the Women In 

HE British House of Lords is about 

to consider again the proposal to 
admit peeresses to that sacred body. 
Since the refusal of the House in 1922 
to admit Lady Rhondda, there has been 
a considerable addition of women to the 
electorate, and the number of women in 
the House of Commons has been more 
than doubled. It is expected that at the 
next general election there may be a 
hundred women candidates in the field. 
All these factors are supposed to have 
a bearing, but there is still’ a sizable 
group of bitter-enders in the House of 
Lords opposed to seating the peeresses. 
Conservatives, as well as Liberals, how- 
ever, are now among those lined up in 
favor. Lord Astor is one of the leaders 
of the movement. 


Germany Gives In 

HE difficulty over Allied military 
control in Germany for the purpose 

of seeing whether Germany has armed 
strength beyond the treaty provisions 
seems to be ended. During the height 
of the Ruhr occupation, the military 
control provided for in the treaty lapsed, 
and the presence of Allied officials in 
Germany would have been dangerous. 
Recent!v the Council of Ambassadors 
practically issued an ultimatum to Ger- 






many on this point, and the Marx Gov- 
ernment complied. The note of 
acceptance from Germany made no seri- 
ous conditions. It did ask that the in- 
spection should be completed by the end 
ot September. Though this was refused, 
the French and British premiers promise 
all possible speed. They have also 
agreed to consult the German Govern- 
ment on executive details. 

The inspection will cover these points: 
demilitarization of the so-called police 
forces, transformation of munition fac- 
tories, legislation against importation of 
war material, and surrender of docu- 
ments concerning war material. Some 
question has been raised about gymnastic 
and athletic associations of German 
youth as the nucleus of a menace to 
peace. Chancellor Marx detends them 
as having the educational value of mili- 
tary conscription, no longer permitted 
in Germany. 


The Outlawing of War 

N extremely interesting event was 

the vote in June of the League ot 
Nations Council to submit to all the 


governments represented a report on 
limitation of armaments prepared by 


two American experts. The two are: 
Professor J. T. Shotwell, of Columbia, 
and General Tasker H. Bliss, of the 
American Peace Mission at the Paris 
Conference. The work began last fall 
when Dr. Shotwell was in Europe and 
a number of European leaders asked 
that some contribution of American 
thought might be made to this world 
problem of disarmament. As a result, 
Dr. Shotwell, on his return to America, 
assembled a non-partisan and unofficial 
group of ten men to consider drawing 
up a draft treaty. The document that 
came out of their study and conferences 
was sent to Europe last month. 

It is a treaty to outlaw war, a treaty 
to “declare that aggressive war is an in- 
ternational crime’—to make outlawry 
of war a principle of the League of Na- 
tions, and to further it through that 
means. 

“It is so conceived,” says Dr. Shot- 
well, “as to be open to any nation, 
whether it be a member of the League 
of Nations or not, and is perfectly ap- 
plicable to those outside the League as 
well as those inside.””’ The draft pro- 
vides that the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice shall have jurisdic- 
tion to decide whether or not this inter- 
national crime has been committed. If 
any contracting power is judged guilty, 
“all commercial trade, financial and 
property interests of the aggressor, and 
of its nationals, shall cease to be en- 
titled, either in the territories of the 
other signatories or on the high seas, to 
any privileges, protection, rights or im- 
munities accorded by either international 
law, national law, or treaty.” More 
about this later. 


THE WoMaAN CITIZEN 


Mussolini Wins 
| gpsecsviiog MUSSOLINI, of Italy, 


seems to be weathering the crisis pre- 
cipitated by the murder of the Socialist 
Deputy, Matteotti. The crime has not 
yet been cleared up, though the responsi- 
bility of Fascist leaders is obvious. The 
Premier appeared before the Senate late 
in June, and made a candid statement 
of the situation, admitting the need of 
discipline among his followers. The 
Senate voted him hearty approval. A 
few days later the King also delivered 
a message to representatives of the Dep- 
uties and the Senate, appealing for har- 
mony. Following that, Mussolini made 
changes in four Cabinet posts, sacrificing 

















Fascists and choosing the new ministers | 


from the Liberal Constitutional party, 


By Air 


E have a transcontinental air mail 


service now from San Francisco | 





to Long Island—already 
matter of regular routine, and heartily 
appreciated by banks and other financial 
organizations. Already, across hundreds 


of miles of the route, guiding lights are | 


arranged to blaze out at night—street 
lights of the air. July 1 was the date 
of the first transcontinental flight in the 
regular service. 

And speaking of air flights, the Amer- 
ican army round-the-world flyers have 
reached Persia. 


“White Indians” 


‘6 HITE Indians,” or merely Al- | 
binos? Richard O. Marsh, civil | 


engineer, brought three blond children, 
a girl and two boys, from the Darien 


jungles of Panama, and left the argu- | 
ment over their origin to scientists. The 7 


most romantic theory made them de- 
scendants of Spanish conquistadores who 
had wandered off into the jungle; but 
the formidable group of scientists who 
met to weigh in the balance the _be- 
wildered little aliens decided they aren't 
white at all, but real Indians. Nothing 
Nordic about them. But neither are 
they true Albinos, according to the 
scientists, but just abnormal in coloring 
—in other words, “sports.” 


Revolution in Brazil 

AST week a revolution broke out 

in Sao Paulo, the great coffee cen- 
ter of Brazil, spreading rapidly to the 
surrounding country. Federal forces 
immediately marched on the _ insurrec- 
tionists, and there were many casualties 
on both sides. Censorship, as always in 
such cases, was clamped on tight; but 
news leaked through that the outbreak 
was political, engineered by an _ oppo- 
nent of President Bernardes. The plan 
was to seize political control of Sao 
Paulo and use that as a weapon to bring 
the downfall of the Federal Govern- 
ment. At this time the revolutionists 
seem to be almost defeated. 
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The 
| Democrats in 


the Garden 


The CITIZEN staff went to the Demo- 
All rode 
by turn on one ticket, setting forth armed 
with badge and ticket, and returning 
with assorted impressions to be recorded, 
and reported. Some drew “‘fat’’ sessions, 
with good speeches or high excitement; 
Outside of their ticket turn, 


cratic National Convention. 


some lean. | 
some listened in by radio—part of the 


estimated fifty million hearers of conven- 
word 


tion proceedings. So when the 
“we” appears in this story it means we 
literally, not editorially. 


We held this magazine back from 
the press in the hope that we could pub- 


lish a story of the nominees in case we 


had not already sketched them as candt- 
Then, as that hope failed, after 
we had sent to the printer some of the 
account that follows, we hung on for 
merely a climax. Now, just as we had 
decided it must be a serial story, the last 
All this is why your 
In 


the next issue there will be a story of 


dates. 


gavel crashes. 
magazine comes to you a bit late. 


the vice-presidential nominee. 


HE Show 


“Greatest 
lay 8 as the 
(O tional Convention, 
YZ[A quite properly held 
Madison Square Garden, 
home of circuses and prize-fights, horse- 
shows and rodeos, and a swimming pool 
that is a dream of cool delight in mid- 
summer. The center of New York 
community life since its erection, it was 
for sixteen days the center of the com- 
munity life of the nation. Block-big, 
four stories in height, the beautiful old 
building sits at the green corner of Madi- 
son Square looking like a bit of Venice 
among New York skyscrapers. Flags 
fluttered in long lines almost to the tip 
of the lovely tower topped with the 
famous Diana; rippled from edges and 
cornices. Compared with the gravely 
classical auditorium at Cleveland, where 
the Republican convention met, the Gar- 
den was like a lovely lady in flounces 
and curls, in contrast with a stately 


' woman in a Greek robe. 


Once past the outpost policemen who 
warded off the ticketless, past the legiti- 
mate descendant of Humpty-Dumpty 
who guarded the door, through the bare, 
behind-the-scenes corridors devoted to 
hot dogs, telegraph operators and soda- 
pop ; past the languidly stern young usher 
and into your precious seat—the Garden 
took your breath away with its spectacu- 


On 
Earth,” otherwise known 
Democratic Na- 
was 

in 








Madison Square Garden, where the Democrats deliberated. 


ra rnote 


bWViue bre 


From the Man- 


hattan Club and the Madison Square Hotel, at the right, Governor Smith 
and Mr. McAdoo listened in 


lar beauty. Picture a huge, hollow oval 
shell with a flat floor, a narrow band of 
box seats that rise sharply back to the 
wall, a white-railed speaker’s platform 
that stands out from the middle of one 
long side like an off-center prize ring, 
and galleries rising one directly above 
another straight up to the glass roof. 

All of it was an amazing pink. What- 
ever the political color of this convention 
may have been, its visual color was pink. 
The red of the miles of flags and bunt- 
ings which lined the whole interior 
softened to pink in the shaded light. 
Usually, delegates and visitors were 
packed in so tight that their clothes were 
indistinguishable, and opposite walls and 
the floor itself were a field of dimly 
blended pink faces. A vast, indefinite, 
toned-down, blurred pinkness. At inter- 
vals narrow gleaming bands of blue- 
white light cut through, swept grandly 
up and down the hall, and were blotted 
into the pink hazes. And for dramatic 
contrast there was the wide blue rec- 
tangle of sky where the giant flag which 
formed the ceiling parted—sky, with 
Diana’s tower blocked out against it. 

So much for one’s eyes. One’s ears, 
if they arrived on time, were confused 
by a steady hum of undistinguishable 
human noises, overlaid by the consistently 
sprightly music of the hard-working 
band. Fifteen minutes tick past the 
scheduled opening hour, thirty minutes, 
forty, and still the speaker’s platform 
seems aimlessly busy, full of conversa- 
tion, pricked by the darting flights of 
messengers. At last—often an hour late 
—falling into the ceaseless hum like 
drops of water, come the slow, tired taps 
of a gavel. The noise increases. Again 


and again the slender hand of the chair- 
man raises and drops his gavel. 
pulsing noise dies down. 


The 


The chairman 


says something utterly unintelligible, and 
another man takes his place. A devout 
head or two closes its eyes, and you de- 
cide that the sounds coming out of the 
loud speakers—the bunch of horns that 
look like a second-hand lot of Gabriel’s 
cast-offs—must be prayer. 

The convention — any session — has 
opened. 

And gradually to each observer the 
blurred mass of the delegates resolves 
itself into individual faces with dis- 
cernible sectional characteristics, and 
to each listener the platform sounds be- 
‘come more intelligible. There were 
times when the voice and intonation of 
a speaker, and the whim of the loud 
speakers, exactly agreed, so that one un- 
derstood the whole of a long and capable 
address. But generally to the layman 
such a convention is a better place to 
watch and listen to mass movement than 
to hear speeches. 

And it is the mass movements that 
make this the Greatest Show of all. The 
enthusiasm that sweeps over the dele- 
gates in response to some unknown stim- 
ulus as a calm sea responds to an unseen 
breeze. The determined marchers pour- 
ing into the aisle for Smith and McAdoo. 
The sudden crazy dance of state stand- 
ards, whirling dervish fashion or madly 
jiggling as a favorite son is named. The 
menacing threats of ordinarily peaceful 
delegates against the silent, sullen Klan 
states. The majestic movie-lights, huge 
as enormous drums, obedient to their 
white-clad pigmy masters. The power 
of the band to rouse wild cheers with 
“Beautiful Ohio” or any other favorite 
state song. 

No mention of mass movement is com- 
plete without an account of the wemen 
who form such a large proportion of the 
mass. They have come down from the 
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galleries, out of their former protected 
isolation as guests at the spectacle, into 
the state delegations, onto the speaker's 
platform, into committee rooms and 
party councils. They are thoroughly at 
home even if their more slow-moving 
brethren keep them still on the defensive. 
Publicly they are all over the place. 
They take part joyously in demonstra- 
tions, marching gaily around under state 
banners, shaking hundreds of hands with 
an amiable seriousness. They do not 
seem to run to back-slapping, and one 
doubts whether-the daily expenditure of 
feminine stories is as great as that of the 
masculine variety. One woman delegate 
doubted pensively that women would 
ever attain the degree of political skill 
necessary to make them shout ‘What the 
hell do we care?” for an hour and a half 
on end. 

Getting down to details about the 
women, the 1924 Democratic convention 
has to its credit more women than were 
ever before connected with any political 
convention. ‘There were 476 women 
delegates and alternates, and hundreds 
of visitors. A committeewoman from 
every state, with full equality with men 
since 1920. Two women secretaries, 
Miss Esther Ogden and Miss Nancy 
Cook. Women as tellers and announcers 
from delegations. Women as chairmen 


of state delegations, particularly Mrs. 
Daniel O’Day, of New York, pioneer in 
heading the delegation of a big state. A 
woman chairman of the Committee on 
Credentials—following the Republican 
“scoop” in naming a woman chairman 
permanent 


of a convention committee. 
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Kate Waller Barrett, who seconded 
Carter Glass 


Mrs. Leroy Springs, she was—of South 
Carolina, who, in addition, was one of 
the women who seconded Mr. McAdoo 
and was herself put in nomination for 
the vice-presidency. (As we are print- 
ing her picture, it is needless to tell how 
well she graced the platform in each of 
her functions.) For the first time in 
political history a woman was vice-chair- 
man of the convention, and actually pre- 
sided for a time. She was Miss May 
Kennedy, a woman nationally not known 
and, one suspects, appointed through 





local intluence; secretary in the sheriff's 
office and an organization worker; but 


at any rate she presided capably and 
attractively. 
Ot the women who seconded nomi- 


nations, not one overtalked her time, the 
speeches ran to a high average in quality 
and several were stars in the wordy 
firmament—for instance, Mrs. Izetta 





Campbell Studio, N. Y. 
Mrs. Leroy Springs, Chairman of the 
Credentials Committee 


Jewell Brown, with her trained stage 
appearance and gift of humor (it was 
she who seconded John W. Davis’s 
nomination in 1920 and again this year) ; 
Mrs. Carroll Miller, of Pittsburgh, with 
her crisp seconding of Smith’s nomina- 
tion and her splendid speech against the 
Klan in that brilliant battle of Saturday 
night; Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, 
motherly, clear, direct, whose speech 
seconding Carter Glass was a hit. 

The women talked well, they obeyed 
the rules, they showed themselves trained, 
with the shine still bright on their par- 
liamentary law. They were prepared, 
just because they are new, to go the men 
one better. They looked well, too— 
tastefully and smartly gowned, with a 
sense for summer appearance that left the 
men far in the lurch. Their thin white 
summer frocks and the chairman’s for- 
midable morning coat and bastion of a 
collar made a contrast all to women’s 
advantage. But positions of honor and 
decoration are not to be confused with 
the real sharing of responsibility in shap- 
ing policies. Neither at Cleveland nor 
in New York did a woman sit as a mem- 
ber of the important committee that 
formed the platform. As at Cleveland, 
women’s organizations came and pled 
their causes—won some, lost some, but 
no woman’s voice voted on the issues in 
those long agonies of decision. 

First of the two major parties to grant 
women equal representation, the Demo- 
crats have gone far in admitting women 
to inner places. Witness Mrs. Emily 
Newell Blair, serene and charming 
woman chief, vice-chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee—a position of power. 
Witness the women behind the platform 
scenes here—Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, 
presenting to the Resolutions Committee 
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the desires of the women’s organizations, 
Elisabeth Marbury, in charge of New 
York’s gigantic hospitality, and others, 
But noblesse oblige should be the atti- 
tude of the party that is proud of its 
pioneering in 50-50 representation, and 
it is a pity the 1924 convention didn’t 
take that one big step to give women 
equality of influence on policies. 

Big moments interrupted the long 
strain of speech-making that filled the 
first days. On the opening day there 
was the emotional lift of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” sung by Anna Case, 
lovely in white and black, intensely dra- 
matic, while a shower of tiny silk flags 
fell on the great audience. Far bigger— 
the moment when, in the midst of Sena- 
tor Pat Harrison’s keynoting thunders 
at Republican sins, he spoke the name 
of Woodrow Wilson and a tremendous 
emotion swept the audience to its feet, 
while on its waves the delegations’ state 
standards began to sway out and around 
in a parade—perhaps the first time this 
demonstration ever paid tribute to the 
dead. As the band played songs of the 
great war the huge audience kept up its 
applause, quieting only when Anna Case 
appeared again, to sing the dramatic 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

(May one use a parenthesis for a few 
lines of grief over the band? A band 
that wouldn’t follow the leadership of 
such a singer as Anna Case, but snatched 
the songs from her and smothered them? 
A band that played “Marching Through 
Georgia” when the Georgia delegation 
was furious at its daring member who 
had denounced the Klan; that played “A 
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fine speeches 


Long Trail” when Underwood was 
nominated? Maybe it wasn’t all the 
band’s fault—we know not who gives 
the signals; but it is a good subject for 
convention inquiry: how to make a band 
conform. ) 

The second day brought a second at- 
tack, with chapter and verse, on the 
scandals at Washington during the past 
administration. No wonder—since this 
was the speech of the “greatest investi- 
gator” of all—Thomas J. Walsh, per- 
manent chairman of the convention. And 
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let it be said right here that the task of 
Mr. Mondell in the corresponding post 
at Cleveland was child’s play. Senator 
Walsh, in the first place, had fifteen 
davs of it. He had a whole row of 
contentions where Mr. Mondell had one. 
He had demonstration after demonstra- 
tion to steer the convention through. He 
had the inexhaustible local enthusiasm 
over Smith toendure. Wrath he showed 
in full measure, and often; but never 
lack of control—even in the tense small 
hours when Klan and anti-Klan clashed 
in battle, and in the long, long drone of 
the rol! calls. 

Yet, for all that, two observers of 
women’s conventions, making allowance 
for the great difference in the purposes 
of any women’s gatherings and those at 
the Garden, found the convention at first 
a shockingly disorderly affair, even aside 
from the great demonstrations in which 
human enthusiasm was aided by artificial 
means. What we marveled at was the 
failure to begin on time, the cluttered 
aisles, the frequent failure to call time, 
the too—oh, too many words. 

Those words were the words of the 
nominating and seconding speeches. If 
we began to tell the story, we should 
commit the same sins. But from the 
afternoon of the second day, when Ala- 
bama put up Oscar Underwood, until 
the late afternoon of the fourth day, 
when West Virginia completed the list 
of sixteen nominees with John W. Davis, 
there was such an outpouring of fulsome 
praise, exaggerated claims, and—it must 
be said—-HOT AIR—as surely must con- 
stitute a record. To put no finer point 
upon it, we can’t believe it was necessary 
or useful. “The man I am about to 
name,” “The man who is a platform in 
himself”—these phrases and the with- 
holding of the name for a climax, were 
flat as effervesced soda-water long before 
they ceased. 

Of course, there were splendid excep- 
tions, and let it be said at once that we 
can’t name all of them, and that if we 
have already picked out the women it is 
because the oases offered by the women’s 
speeches were the more numerous. But 
a notable exception in the men’s ranks 
was the speech by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
that put Alfred E. Smith before the con- 
vention. It was temperate in tone, it 
recounted achievements, instead of mere 
superlatives, it was made in a clear, rich 
voice by a man of fine presence. It was 
within its time limit. (What followed, 
to be sure, was neither temperate nor 
moderate nor well-timed—New York’s 
wild demonstration over its beloved gov- 
ernor; a demonstration in which, if the 
story is true, the manager’s wishes were 
disregarded by Tammany forces—and 
which probably harmed its object.) 

If women newly trained to brevity 
and conciseness yearn to help their party, 
let them find a way to curb long speech- 
making. Let them do it quickly before 
they themselves contract the habit. 











On the afternoon of the second day— 
Wednesday—the Committee on Plat- 
forms and Resolutions began its sessions 
—some of them, contrary to usual prac- 
tice, secret. By the next morning it was 
clear no report was forthcoming at once, 





Champlain Studios 
John W. Davis, Democratic Nominee for 
President 
and nominations were made the next 
order of business. All through Thurs- 
day and Friday the report was pending, 
and knowledge of great difference of 
opinion trickled through. Finally, on 
Saturday morning, the chairman told 
frankly and seriously of the night-long 
struggles over the plank on the League 
of Nations and that on the Ku Klux 
Klan—struggles which on Saturday 
early morning had seemed so to threaten 
the very existence of the party that the 
committee had had recourse to prayer. 
So the convention adjourned, in grave 
mood, until three o'clock in the after- 
noon—and fidgeted until four for the 
arrival of the great sheaf of the re- 
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port. Several voices were worn out in 
the reading of the long document. 
Then came the moments the convention 
had been waiting for—when Newton 
D. Baker read his minority plank on 
the League of Nations and W. B. Pat- 
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tangall of Maine, his on religious liberty. 
Briefly, the majority report on the 
League of Nations praised the League 
as the one effective agency, coupled with 
the World Court, for world peace; it 
recommended its removal from party 
politics and its submission to the people, 
free from entanglement with other is- 
sues, through a nation-wide referendum. 
The minority plank sought to secure the 
explicit advocacy by the Democratic: 
party, with reasonable allowance for 
reservations, of entrance into the League 
which its great leader had sponsored. 

The surface difference between ma- 
jority and minority was similar in the 
second case—it was not no-League vs. 
League, nor Klan vs. anti-Klan. The 
majority affirmed freedom of religious 
thought and expression, and the minor- 
ity mentioned the Ku Klux Klan by 
name. Controversial questions ? 
Yes, two of the most controversial in 
the world. And the four hours of dis- 
cussion that followed could hardly be 
surpassed for suspense, and brilliant or- 
atory, for tension, bitter charges and 
challenges. Standing out above all was 
Mr. Baker’s defense of his report—an 
impassioned and powerfully moving 
plea for loyalty to Woodrow Wilson 
and his ideals; for renunciation of “ex- 
pediency”; a scathing criticism of the 
referendum plan as unconstitutional and 
impotent to carry us into the League be- 
fore kingdom come. It was a speech of 
burning emotional power, _ thrilled 
through and through with devotion to 
his dead chief and that chief’s cause, 
poured out by a man worn and haggard 
by long nights of fighting a losing battle, 
afire with a desperate passion. It was 
the convention’s high moment, spiritu- 
ally; and the house rose to it—to New- 
ton Baker and to Woodrow Wilson— 
again and again. But the delegates voted 
down Mr. Baker’s appeal by a large 
majority, just the same. 

It would not be fair to claim that all 
who spoke against Baker and all the 
delegates who voted against the minority 
report, were opposed to the League of 
Nations. There can be no question that 
sincere friends of the League believe 
its interests will be best served by tak- 
ing it out of politics so that League Re- 
publicans will feel free to speak for it, 
and so that it will stand where suf- 
frage stood before the country. Some 
of these even believe in the referendum 
plan as a possibility. On the other hand, 
many of those who agree with Mr. 
Baker see in this plan, which they con- 
sider unconstitutional and impracticable, 
a mere dodging of the issue, a retreat. 

Gradually, while the brilliant League 
debate was going on, the tension over 
the coming Klan contest heightened. 
The house filled to capacity; policemen 
sprang up in double, treble numbers all 
over the auditorium, crowding the aisles 
and fringing all the edges. Trouble was 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Thirteen Planks—In Two Platforms 


A, yy N the eve of the great party 
conventions there were five 
distinct problems widely 
agitating the public mind, 
and each one was regarded 
as a matter of first political 

importance by a large group of citizens. 
It was clear that all political parties ex- 
pecting to make a nation-wide appeal 
for votes must make a pronouncement 
upon them. 

In order of importance indicated by 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


cal parties these were: (1) Reduc- 
tion of taxes, (2) relief for farmers, 
(3) enforcement of prohibition, (4) 
world peace and (5) the abolition of 
illiteracy. 

In the background six other questions, 
somewhat less fundamental, were trou- 
bling the public mind. These were: 
(6) The very serious political maneuvers 
of the Ku Klux Klan, (7) the bonus 
(it will be recalled that very emphatic 
opinion was expressed that there could 


the same time, yet the bonus was passed), 
(8) the treatment of disabled soldiers 
and the redemption of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, (9) child labor, (10) Japanese 
exclusion, (11) lynching. The _poli- 
ticians themselves found two other ques- 
tions of crucial importance: (12) How 
is the Federal Treasury to be filled? and 
(13) Philippine independence. What 
the two parties say upon these thirteen 
questions is of prime significance to in- 
telligent voters. 
Here it is: 


the platforms of both dominant politi- be no bonus and a reduction of taxes at 


Republican Platform 


(1) Stands for: Reduction of taxes, reorganization of 
executive departments and bureaus, non-partisan commission 
to report on lax systems of state and Federal government 
and a national conference of Federal and state officials for 
developing methods of lessening tax burdens. 

(2) Favors: “Tariff protection to such agricultural prod- 
ucts as are threatened by competition”; assistance in organiza- 
tion of codperative marketing of farm products; bringing back 
“balanced condition between agriculture, industry and labor, 
destroyed by Democratic party.” (All promises indefinite. ) 


(3) Favors: Placing prohibition enforcement forces within 
the classified Civil Service; the enforcement of all laws (pro- 
hibition not mentioned ). 

(4) Favors, as measures of peace: Adherence of this nation 
to World Court “as recommended by President Coolidge” ; 
calling conference on limitation of land forces, submarines 
and poison gas; opposes membership in the League of Nations 
but favors codperation with other nations in humanitarian 
efforts; party “reaffirms its stand for agreement among the 
nations to prevent war and preserve peace.” 

Favors, as steps of preparedness for war: Development of 
commercial aviation; drafting of material resources as well 
as men in time of war; no weakening of our regular army 
and appropriations for training of all members of National 
Guard, Citizens Military Training Camps, the Reserve Off- 
cers Training Camps, and maintenance of Navy at full 
strength allowable by international agreement. 


(5) No expression. 


(6) Affirms adherence to constitutional guarantees of reli- 
gious tolerance. No mention of Klan. Clear evasion. 

(7) No mention. Clear evasion. 

(8) Indefinite promises of continued help for disabled 
soldiers. 

(9) Urges legislatures to ratify Child Labor amendment. 


(10) Endorses Asiatic exclusion. 
(11) Favors anti-lynching law. 


(12) Favors tariff protection and does not discuss the in- 
come tax. Shakes the time-worn sword in its scabbard. 


(13) Opposes Philippine independence now. 


Democratic Platform 


(1) Stands for: Reduction of taxes and points to the Demo- 
cratic revenue measure passed by last Congress as distinguished 
from the Mellon tax plan as an illustration of the party 
policy. 


(2) Favors: Adjusting the tariff so that the f farmer can 
buy in a competitive manufacturer’s market; lower rail and 
water freight 1 rates; assistance of movement for cooperative 
marketing; credits for the farmer; restoration of European 
export market; internal waterways systems and cheaper fer- 
tilizer. (All promises indefinite. ) 

(3) Favors: Applying Civil Service provisions to internal 
revenue officers; the enforcement of all laws (prohibition not 
mentioned except indirectly). 

(+) Favors as measures of peace: “Strict and sweeping re- 
duction of armament by land and sea”; ‘“‘the outlawing of the 
whole war system”; reafirms its faith in the League of 
Nations and World Court, and proposes the submission of 
entrance into the League to a non-partisan election under 


Federal direction; a referendum on war by all nations except F 


in case of actual defence; no definite promise of immediate 
action on World Court. 

Favors, as steps of preparedness for war: Development of 
commercial aviation; drafting of material resources as well 
as men in time of war; advocates an army and navy adequate 
for national safety until international agreements to eliminate 
competition in military programs have been secured. 


(5) No expression. Favors Secretary of Education and 
Relief j in Cabinet. R a. . 

(6) Affirms adherence to constitutional guarantees of we 
gious tolerance. No mention of Klan. Clear evasion. 


(7) No mention. Clear evasion. 


(8) Indefinite promises of continued help for disabled J 


soldiers. 

(9) Conflicting emphasis on states’ rights and promise to 
coéperate with state governments for the “welfare, education 
and protection of child life.” Not clear. 

(10) Veiled endorsement of Asiatic exclusion. 

(11) No mention. Evasion. 

(12) Favors tariff for revenue and emphasizes belief in the 
income tax as a source of revenue. Shakes the samme old 
sword in its scabbard. 

(13) Favors Philippine independence at once. 


See page 29 for Mrs. Catt’s summary of the Democratic platform, corresponding to that of the 
Republican platform in the last issue. 
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That Round Peg 


Being a Story of Woman’s Physical Prowess 


O far women have stuck 
pretty closely to traffic 
cops and street cars. The 
trail-making and its glory 
they have left to the boss, 
although their part has al- 
ways been to sharpen his axe and tighten 
up the lacings of his pioneer leggings. 
Now they are putting on leggings of 
their own and swinging a fair-sized axe. 
On every hand business women suddenly 
strip themselves not only of social con- 
ventions, but of all the desperately ac- 
quired business conventions of recent 
years, and dance freely away into the 
wilds to build up businesses that they 
really want, on little but their own en- 
ergy and initiative. 

To prove my assertion the following 
concrete example is the best in my ex- 
perience: 

Last summer I met three women on 
the Atlantic seacoast. They had estab- 
lished a well-to-do business and were ex- 
ceptionally happy in their work, far 
from the madding crowd and the dust 
of the city. To quote the spokesman (for 
the stories of the three run parallel) : 

“My job fretted me, the city fretted 
me, the people I met I hated. Real- 
izing that this was not healthy, I put 
a five-dollar bill into my side coat pocket 
and made a call on the family practi- 
tioner. He looked me over and, after 
pounding numerous places, said: ‘At the 
rate you're going, five years is the limit 

. for you. I made up my mind then 
that, whether it would be five or twenty- 
five, those years were going to be spent 
in peace and in serving myself, even if 
I had to spend them in a shack some- 
where in lone mountains. Returning 
home I broke the news to my apartment 
|partner who held an outcast job at a so- 
icalled Employment Bureau. 
| “She turned slowly about and fixed 
'a speculative eye on the mutual cat who 
|sat blinking on an auction-bought daven- 
port. And she said: ‘How shall we 
pack him? Which remark, being de- 
iveloped, betrayed that she had no inten- 
ition of being left alone. That explains 
ithe second person here. 

“The next thing for the expedition 
ito do was to decide what work we 
‘would locate. Tearoom seemed best, 
iknowing that even if we failed in this, 

m we could still feed ourselves while fail- 
» ing. Having thought out this difficult 
situation, we remembered an acquain- 
tance who had once mentioned being 
connected with a colony on the coast. 
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By Kate M. Tucker 


We went to see him immediately and 
rented his house for the season. Then 
we packed, closed up everything so that 
it would not be possible to get back, said 
mean things to our friends so that they 
would not want to see us again, and set 





“Who'll help you?” 


ourselves. 


; “We'll help 


forth some five hundred miles ‘straight 
out.’ 

‘Two days before we left the city our 
rural landlord died, and no one at the 
local station had an idea about a ram- 
bling white house on the end of a point. 
‘Summer folk’ were still scarce, and the 
rain poured down with the nice sodden 


sound that the nor’easters generally 
bring. A flivver found the house, hidden 
away behind three or four curves and 


over a river or two in the road. And 
in it lived ghosts and rats on gay and 
festive terms with numerous insects and 
spiders. It took a coat of paint and an 
open fire to drive the sea ‘spiruts’ back 
to the waves, which broke almost at 
the doorstep. 

“We had just $40 between us, no 
friend from whom we could borrow 
nearer than New York, and nothing 
in the house to eat. Consequently we 
ran on credit, using the china and silver 
which had been carried with us from 
the city, and washing them between the 
courses until the increased trade (we'd 
hung out our sign at once) allowed us 
to buy more. Experience was disastrous 
to our pocketbooks at first because costs 
were most difficult to calculate so far 


from the railroads and sources of supply. 
However, in the middle of the season 
our flivver friend of the earlier para- 
graph discovered an automobile bargain 


and brought it around to us. It was a 
good working model, designed some- 


where about 1922, but the easy terms 
appealed, and as a speeder it resembled 
Zev on the home stretch. We bought 
supplies at half price several miles fur- 
ther out of town. 

“Realizing that all our labors could 
be easily sold out to the highest bidder, 
we checked up a list of wealthy friends 
from whom we could borrow, and then 
approached the new landlord with a pur- 
chase offer. Evidently he had figured 
the same way, for the value of the 
house increased amazingly during the 
conversation. Recovering from the 
shock we sought new territory and new 
ideas, and were rewarded. 

“Five miles farther out of town a 
worn-out farm offered possibilities. The 
house had queer floors which meant that 
the beams underneath were rotting, the 
roof had a shaggy bang which had not 
been cut evenly and from the porch rails 
long torn bands of black mosquito net- 
ting swayed out toward the road like 
hungry, grasping fingers. Yes, it was 
gloomy, but the most of its numerous 
acres lay face up to the southern sun, 
the main highway ran past our front 
door, and the owner was willing to take 

high mortgage. So we bought it on 
our savings, which were nothing at all, 
borrowing most of the money we needed 
for purchase. Collecting the same money 
and clearing the title covered the win- 
ter months. ‘These were spent under 
seven feet of snow on the level, far 
away from the European financial crises. 
The only echo we had came when people 
suddenly didn’t loan us money after 
they had promised, and someone else 
had to be located who had not invested 
in French francs. 

“The first of March we took posses- 
sion, taking a bed, two chairs and a 
trunk with us on the logging team. The 
worst blizzard of the season struck the 
second of March and no one could get 
in or out for a week. Macaroni, if well 
cooked, is not half bad for food, but 
on the sixth day out the welcome at 
dinner was not so cheery as at first. The 
well was located some hundred feet 
from the house, and being in fairly low 
graund, was covered three times by 
storms during this week, and had to be 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Julia Lathrop. Friend at Large 


58 OU’LL find her on page 
V~ 1861 of your Who’s Who 
X\ —‘‘Julia Clifford Lathrop, 
humanitarian.” And then 
Hs a brief paragraph of facts 
—that she was born in 
Rockford, Illinois, graduated from Vas- 
sar College, did social work at Hull 
House in Chicago, and served for nine 
years as chief of the Children’s Bureau. 
Just those few facts—about the woman 
who is responsible for the success of one 
of the greatest social experiments of the 
country, the government bureau whose 
province is the children of the nation, 
and whose hand has pointed the way to 
some of the outstanding developments in 
social welfare of the present century. 
One can imagine her writing down with 
some distaste and impatience that skele- 
ton outline of her life, and saying to 
herself that no one would ever bother to 
look her up, anyway. 

It was on a May morning, over toast 
and coffee on the balcony of the club- 
house of the American Association of 
University Women, that I asked Miss 
Lathrop that time-honored question of 
the hopeful interviewer: ‘“Tell me some- 
thing about your early life—how did 
you happen to take up social work?” 

The writer has known that question 
to lead to forty-five minutes of self- 
revelation with no further questions 
asked. Here she made her first dis- 
covery—Miss Lathrop is like no other 
person she ever interviewed. She has 
an actual, sincere, acute dislike of talk- 
ing about herself. She looked up quizzi- 
cally from her grapefruit. 

“T suppose,” she surmises, “this is one 
of the results of that dreadful list of 
twelve.” Then, after a moment’s 
thought, during which the writer de- 
cided not to take out the nicely sharp- 
ened pencil which was all ready to take 
notes. ‘“There’s Mrs. at the next 
table. She’s very interesting, and I’m 
sure she’d love to have you do a pen 
portrait of her.” 

She sees the worried look of the Hope- 
ful Interviewer at this inauspicious start. 
“Can’t you,” she suggests, with a small, 
appealing smile, as if asking pardon for 
being so disobliging, “just write a little 
paragraph telling where I was born and 
how old I am and—and things like that, 
you know?” 

Somewhere, somehow, there must be a 
touchstone to the marvelous thing that 
is Julia Lathrop’s mind, the mind which 
organized the new Children’s Bureau, 
which put through the first Juvenile 
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By Catherine I. Hackett 


Court law in the country, which laid 
the foundation for the Sheppard- Towner 
law. 

“What did you mean in one of your 
speeches when you said that the only 
remedy for dependent and delinquent 
children is to abolish poverty?” 

Then, for close to an hour, while the 
coffee grew cold, the interviewer listened 
to Miss Lathrop talking about ideas on 
social work, and realized that ideas and 
ideals are the world she lives in—she 
simply cannot conceive why anyone 
should be interested in her as a person- 
ality, but she is immensely earnest that 





Julia Lathrop 


they should see the problem of human 
welfare as she sees it. It was not until 
the Hopeful Interviewer was a block 
away from the clubhouse that she real- 
ized she knew not one thing from Miss 
Lathrop’s own lips about her life, or 
“how she happened to take up social 
work.” She is credited with having 
said, once, in answer to that question, 
that anyone who is the eldest of five 
children as she was, is bound to be in- 
terested in child welfare! 

“Anyone who has studied the children 
brought into juvenile courts realizes that 
a large part of juvenile delinquency is 
due to grinding poverty,” she answered 
a query. “It is at the basis of our 
social problem. I believe that within 
fifty years we can make a start toward 
abolishing poverty—the social worker 
sees already definite attacks being made 
on poverty, and by paths so direct that 
they are unavoidable. An illustration of 
this is the juvenile court, which in sev- 


eral cases has established the principle 
that cash allowances or pensions from 
public funds made to mothers struggling 
with extreme poverty are the most eco- 
nomical way to prevent the neglect and 
ruin of children. This principle is being 
extended, and the public is coming to 
see that it is to its own interest and 
economically sound to prevent by some 
such means the poverty of certain classes. 

“The drive against poverty will go on 
with increasing momentum, as the public 
is educated to the importance of abolish- 
ing it through state action. This is a 
move based upon economics, and not 
upon sentiment.” 

At the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Committee on Child Labor in 
Washington, Miss Lathrop declared that 
the next ten years will be, in the im- 
provement of child welfare standards 
and the stimulus of education, the most 
significant in the history of the country. 

“T am not an optimist,” she insists, 
“T am only stating facts.” 

Her slogan, the keystone of her work 
as chief of the Children’s Bureau, and 
of the years in Illinois when, as a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Charities, she 
was laying a foundation for that work, 
is “Give them all a fair chance.” This 
was the central idea of one of her no- 
table speeches, her presidential address 
before the National Conference on So- 
cial Work at Atlantic City in 1919, 
when she said: 

“Democracy is that form of govern- 
ment and spirit among men which ac- 
tively insists that society must exist to 
give every human being a fair chance. 
A fair chance for everyone does not be- 
gin with adult life nor with infancy. 
Its mysterious springs are more and 
more swathed in mystery as we push 
backward from the man, the youth, the 
child, the baby, to the endless line of 
the generations out of which each liv- 
ing being emerges in his turn. But our 
responsibility is only with today.” 

It is told of her that a Democratic 
friend once asked Miss Lathrop, a 
staunch Republican, whether she did not 
“believe in Democracy.” 

“T have never seen it tried,” was the 
reply. 

One hopeful sign she sees is the in- 
terest of women voters in welfare legis- 
lation. As president of the IIlinois 


State League of Women Voters and as 
newly elected first vice-president of the 
National League, she believes that the 
combination of idealism and practicality 
exemplified in the League is an instru- 
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ment of potential power for social good. 

“After a long and bitter, but not 
warping experience, the woman got her 
vote,’ she pointed out. ‘‘Now she needs 
education to learn tor what ends to 
wield this powerful instrument. The 
woman voter is interested naturally in 
child welfare and other phases of social 
work. She must remember that politics 
and political action are only the mill, and 
not the grist—a means, and not an end. 
The great province of the League of 
Women Voters and other women’s or- 
ganizations is educational. Secondly, its 
value is in the means it offers for co- 
ordinating group action toward certain 
ends. 

“There is no dividing line between so- 
called economic legislation and welfare 
work. l[-verything which affects the life 
of the nation—be it agricultural relief, 
taxation, labor, or railroad legislation— 
affects the lives of children and the wel- 
fare of citizens. It is all, in a way, 
‘welfare’ legislation, and conversely 
there is no such thing as pure welfare 
legislation, which is all fundamentally 
economic. Such measures as the Shep- 
pard-Towner law are only a small part 
of the whole great pattern—the process 
of civilization is to fit these small pieces 
in where they belong, to achieve a har- 
monious and perfect whole.” 

It is thoughts like these that make 
Miss Lathrop one of the most sought 
after speakers in the country. 

“I hardly ever agree with anything 
she says, but I would walk twenty miles 
to hear her speak,” said a Washington 
newspaper woman. Her willingness to 
speak is based upon her devotion to the 
cause she serves—first and foremost in 
her heart the cause of the nation’s chil- 
dren, and after them, the whole body 
of the poor, the unfortunate, the crim- 
inals, the “submerged tenth.” Why, she 
argues, since there are such important 
things in the world as the great social 
developments of today, should anyone 
care to know about the details of her 
career? 

Once only was she caught applauding 
herself, and that all unknowing. As 
chief of the Children’s Bureau and as 
a member of the Vassar College Board 
of Trustees, she was attending Com- 
mencement exercises at the college. She 
frankly admits that she does not like to 
listen to long speeches. On the oc- 
casion of one of the Commencement ad- 
dresses, she nodded gently and incon- 
spicuously in her chair. Opening her 
eyes, she realized that there was tumul- 
tuous applause at the conclusion of a 
statement from the platform. Politely 
she joined in. A friend beside her al- 
lowed her to clap for a few seconds, 
before telling her that the applause was 
called forth by the mention of her name 
in the address! 

She has, besides the children of Amer- 
ica, one great enthusiasm—-Miss Jane 


Addams, with whom she associated many 


years at Hull House. ‘“‘Miss Addams,” 
she says, ‘comes the nearest to being a 
genius of any person | know.” 

One can imagine with what zeal she 
worked under Miss Addams in those 
early years at Hull House, then a great 
social experiment in its early stages. 
She still spends much of her time there. 
After graduating from college, Miss 


Lathrop went into her father’s law office“ 


as his assistant, where she received legal 
training which stood her in good stead 
in the trying days of the fight for the 
maternity-infancy bill, and the admin- 
istration of the two child labor laws by 
the Children’s Bureau. She worked 
with her father until, as she says, her 
brothers “came along and shoved me 
out.” Miss Addams was an old friend 
of the family, and to Hull House she 
went as a confessed novice in social 
work. Soon she was appointed volunteer 
visitor for Cook County, her first “job,” 
having charge of all cases within a radius 
of ten blocks of the settlement. In her 
book, ‘““T'wenty Years at Hull House,” 
Miss Addams says of her that “the 








FOR ELIZABETH 
On Her Eighteenth Birthday 
By Ethel Arnold Tilden 


come true, 
Daughter, I’m dreaming. still for 
you— 
The scarlet cloak; the silver gown; 
The house on the high hill looking down 
On little valleys and wooded streams— 
Daughter, | siill keep all my dreams— 
The dark-eyed lover; the garden where 
Valley lilies flood the air 
With sweetness and where thrushes sing 
And red birds nest spring after spring; 
And loved work—most—to fill long days; 
Dusk, a low room where fire-light plays 
Upon old walls when nights grow chill 
And the pines sing low on the wind-swept 
hill; 
Far journeys past horizon’s bend, 
But always at the journey’s end, 
Hearth's content and quiet sleep— 
Every dream of mine | keep— 
All of my dreams that have never come 
true, 
Daughter, I'm dreaming still for you! 


A LL of my dreams that have never 








county commissioners were at first du- 
bious of the value of such a visitor, and 
predicted that a woman would be a per- 
fect coal-chute for giving away county 
supplies, but they gradually came to de- 
pend upon her suggestions and advice.”’ 

In 1893 she was appointed by Gover- 
nor Altgelt to the State Board of Chari- 
ties—the first woman to serve in such 
a position. With characteristic thor- 
oughness, she tried to live up to a seldom- 
observed regulation which required 
members to visit once a year all the 
poorhouses and jails throughout the 
state. She became particularly inter- 
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ested in the condition of dependent and 
neglected children in these institutions, 
and turned to the club women of the 
state in her effort to improve conditions. 
Then as now she had great faith in the 
power of education, believing that the 
public conscience, once aroused to the 
need tor retorms, will bring them about. 
She has always held that the collection 
and publication of reliable statistics and 
facts on any bad situation will start a 
demand for its improvement. With the 
support of the club women, she suc- 
ceeded in putting through a civil service 
law for state institutions. 

One likes to think of her going the 
round of these dreary places talking to 
the inmates and uncovering intolerable 
conditions which had always been taken 
for granted just because no one made it 
their business to do anything about them. 
One likes to think of the revelation she 
must have been to some of the stodgy 
officials who shuddered at the idea of 
any change. One wonders, for instance, 
what they thought of her when, to test 
out a newfangled fire escape in a fac- 
tory employing thousands of women and 
girls, she tucked her skirts around her 
ankles and slid down from an upper 
floor to see if the thing really would 
work! 

There was a forewarning, too, of her 
later intolerance for political considera- 
tions hampering social reforms, when in 
1901 she resigned from the State Board 
as a protest against political exploitation 
of the state institutions. Her protest 
served its purpose; she was reappointed 
by Governor Deneen in 1905, and served 
until 1909. 

It was during those fruitful years in 
Illinois that she became interested also 
in a higher standard of care for the in- 
sane in state institutions, and organized 
the Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene, 
in which she served as president. She 
also saw the need for better training of 
social workers—that social work, if it 
was to achieve greatly, must be raised 
to the dignity of a profession—and or- 
ganized the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy. It was Miss Lathrop, 
also, who was responsible for the first 
juvenile court law, and who was active 
in the building up of the Chicago juve- 
nile court, the first of its kind. 

There was a title conferred upon her 
about this time—a title bestowed by her 
city on a well-loved daughter who was 
holding ever higher a lamp for the feet 
of those walking in the darkness of the 
slums and poorer districts—a title carry- 
ing with it much of respect, and more 
of intimate affection. She became known 
as one of the trio of ‘“Chicago’s Maiden 
Aunts”! The other two were Jane 
Addams and Mary McDowell. 

In 1912, President Taft called her 
to head the newly organized Children’s 
Bureau. She was the trail blazer for 
Washington’s distinguished group of 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Editorially Speaking 





The Kluxers 


ROBABLY the alleged five millions of members know 

what the objects of the Ku Klux Klan are, but no one 

else does. It is said that only Protestants are members 
and that it is opposed to Negroes, Catholics and Jews. It is 
said to stand for the enforcement of prohibition and all moral 
law. 

If these objects are correct, the first is clearly unconstitu- 
tional. (See Amendment first: ‘Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof,” etc.) It is clearly in violation of the 
most sacred of our traditions, since the early colonies were 
inspired at the beginning by the desire to find a spot where 
they might “worship God according to their consciences,” and 
were recruited for some generations from groups possessing 
these same aspirations. 

This is the one country in the world where religious con- 
flict should not be tolerated. 

The second alleged object is meritorious, but why is it 
necessary to proclaim the aim in secret or enforce it by the 
terrifying process of a masquerade costume? Were the 
maneuvers carried out by the Boy Scouts it would be regret- 
table but explicable as a boy’s game. When governors, mayors 
and clergymen, as is alleged, pertorm those tricks, the out- 
sider who knows something of history is filled with an amazed 
disgust. The whole contemptible procedure is a reflection 
upon our national intelligence, dignity and sincerity. It is 
calculated to stir up race and religious suspicion and hate, 
but even these are not its worst traits. In secret, and under 
oath, all sorts of misrepresentations and out-and-out lies can 
be passed along and will be believed by the small-minded 
because they are alleged to be secret information obtained 
from the mysterious sacred source of things. 

For example, there have now come to our office letters from 
ten states giving us the confidential information that the 
reason the United States Senate refused the entrance of this 
country into the League of Nations was that the League 
would be controlled by Catholics. Some went further and 
added ‘‘and the international Jew bankers.’”’ Whether this 
whispering campaign of lies and intolerance was instituted by 
the Kluxers or someone else, it happens that they travel along 
the same road, and the secret order prevents investigation as 
to the source. 

The education of public opinion, which is the only real 
sovereign we know in this country, is endangered by these 
pillow and sheet maskers. Come out in the open, Mr. Kluxer. 
If you want to make a political war on any man or body of 
men, do it, but meet your opponents in the open field like 
brave Americans, and not behind an oath and a pillow case. 

CarRRIE CHAPMAN CatTrT. 


he 
The White House Tragedy 


HERE is no party, no division in the country’s sym- 
pathy with the President and Mrs. Coolidge in the 
tragic loss of their young son. The trivial cause em- 
phasizes the pathos, and makes the boy’s death seem more 
bitterly unnecessary. The swift ferocity of the attack stresses 
human helplessness, even with the best of modern science at 
command. Death for a boy just on the verge of manhood is 
always specially poignant, and this lad had the world before 
him. From the testimony of his friends and of the doctors, 


Calvin Jr. was a fine boy—modest, humorous, disciplined, and 
only too game and Spartan. 

Such comfort as there may be in the heartfelt sympathy of 
a whole country goes in full measure to the stricken parents. 


ye 


The democratic Democratic Convention 


T is just over—the long, vociferous strain of the Demo- 

cratic Convention, and the party has offset the paintul 

impression of the prolonged deadlock by the choice, not 
of a nonentity compromise, but of a strong man of undoubted 
ability. Without going into details—readers may look back 
at the issue of June 1+ for some of those—it is evident that 
the Democrats have chosen in John W. Davis a man with 
the advantages of a clean record, aloofness from the battles 
that have rent the convention, and of a fine independence of 
mind. 

But the deadlock—what locked it? The obvious answer 
is the unwillingness of the two leading candidates to with- 
draw, and the hopeful insistence of a flock of favorite sons. 
But two important means by which the deadlock was pro- 
longed, it gradually appeared, were the operation of the unit 
rule, so undemocratic in its imposition of the will of a bare 
majority of a state’s delegates on the whole delegation, and— 
the women. 

“Tt’s the women who are holding this convention back’’— 
machine politicians made the comment indignantly. ‘They 
don’t understand politics. Men could have got together and 
settled this thing long ago. It’s exactly like a poker game, 
but the women won’t play. They just sit tight on their in- 
structions, and you can’t budge them. They’ll learn, though, 
in time.”’ (And these men never dreamed they were paying 
compliments. ) 

Of course, one would need to take a poll of all the women 
to be sate against unsound generalization. But there is evi- 
dence enough to show there’s truth in the politicians’ lament. 
Women stuck to their instructions because that is what they 
thought they were sent for; because they are not playing a 
game but are in earnest about government; because of a 
literalness that is a characteristic feminine quality, and was 
perhaps carried to an extreme of inflexibility. Among these 
women there was clearly a group that believed they were 
in a wet and dry fight above everything else, and they were 
set like a rock to protect a moral principle. Others were 
equally implacable on the religious issue which had been so 
violently injected into the convention, and which seemed to 
many observers dominant, with the wet and dry issue crossing 
it; and on a reactionary vs. liberal line up. 

The whole thing was complex and crisscrossed—another 
clue. As one delegate said, ““There surely can’t be much 
manipulation, or we wouldn’t be so bewildered.”’ And that 
is an outstanding thing about the convention. Bosses there 
were, and hard at work, probably more than we outsiders 
can know; but apparently the bosses did not make the. de- 
This was democracy at work—fumbling, as democ- 
racy must. Someone said recently, “Our first great task is 
to make democracy efficient.” But that is too far ahead. 
Our first task is to get democracy to work, freely, even if 
freely does mean fumblingly. Perhaps the long agony was 
growing pains—and the final result will be freedom from the 
bondage of unit rule, for instance, and other means that pre- 
vent conventions from expressing the delegates’ will. 

Anyhow, the women were learning things about politics; 
and they have developed a habit of doing something about 
what they learn. 
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The Middle-Aged Woman’s Job 


S it true that there is in this country a large group of 
| women who are unhappy because after their mothering 

days are over there is nothing worth while for them to do 
with their time? Alice Wholey, in the New Republic, paints 
a pathetic picture of the middle-aged woman without a job, 
who feels herself superfluous because her children are grown 
up and no longer need her, and her husband successful, so 
she is relieved from household drudgery—she is not trained 
for any other kind of work but has still twenty or thirty 
years of normally productive activity ahead of her, and she 
finds no work anywhere suited to her ability and training, to 
fill in the gap. She sets aside the cultural club as having no 
longer a reason for existence, what with university courses, 
magazines and lectures, and the field of civic affairs and pol- 
itics she thinks must be left to younger women with different 
training and outlook. 

To the CiTIzEN it seems that if women of this type cannot 
find work the fault lies within themselves, for the world is 
suffering from the lack of the work which they are preemi- 
nently fitted to do. The boundaries of the present-day home 
have spread far out into the community, and the work of the 
home to protect and strengthen and develop the young for 
life’s tasks, if it is properly done, must also be carried out 
into the community. So long as it is confined inside the four 
walls of the house the mother’s task is only half done. 

The big job of the American woman today is still mother- 
ing, but mothering along twentieth-century lines, and a 
woman's age makes no difference, or whether the children 
are her own flesh and blood or not. The work is there 
waiting for the mother’s instinct and training to do it. 

For example, the educational influence of streets and 
movies for good or evil rivals the schoolhouse. Playgrounds 
and swimming-pools, road houses and dance-halls all need the 
mother’s care. ‘The garbage problem needs the housekeeper. 
Its proper handling might mean a community income instead 
of the present tax burden. Lack of the housekeeper’s thrift 
in civic housekeeping means high taxes draining unnecessarily 
the home pocketbook. 

Here is work a-plenty—work where the mother’s training 
would be invaluable. Let the middle-aged woman take a 
fresh start and get busy with her traditional job of mother- 


ing in a new field. 


Exploded Fallacies 
[= fallacies about women, long cherished by men, 


have been completely upset by the Democratic conven- 

tion. For years men have believed so thoroughly that 
women are both unpunctual and talkative that women have 
grown to accept the charge. But women now know that it is 
the men who are the unpunctual and talkative sex. 

At women’s conventions, sessions begin at the hour sched- 
uled and time is called on every speaker and procedure. Ses- 
sions of the Democratic convention began from thirty to 
sixty-five minutes late. Speakers were usually allowed to 
drone on interminably. Only the women kept to the time 
allowed them. Little provision was made to keep the crowd 
silent. The noise and disorderliness and confusion of most 
of the sessions made listening a strain even for those near 
the speaker’s platform. 

Careful, patient attention to details seems to be a fem- 
inine characteristic, due, perhaps, to centuries of experience 
with bringing up children. In the American household it is 
usually the mother who maintains discipline. Both in the 


comfort and physical well-being of the delegates, and in the 
expedition of the business of the convention; the sessions of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs Biennial were in 
great contrast to the Democratic convention. 


In Los Angeles, 
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a small army of women were carefully trained for weeks to 
keep the wheels of the convention running smoothly and 
noiselessly. Placards marked in large letters “Silence” were in 
the hands of every usher, and orderliness and quiet prevailed 
on the outskirts as well as in the center of the convention 
floor. The result was that in spite of the poor acoustics of 
the hall, everyone could be heard and every delegate knew 
what was going on. 

The Citizen would like to suggest that at the next national 
conventions of the political parties the help of women should 
be enlisted in the details of management.—G. F. B. 


“Consider Her Ways” 


T would have been a distinct advantage to the Democratic 
] convention if the platform had been presented to the con- 

vention twenty-four hours before action was taken. It is 
only fair that time for deliberation and discussion of impor- 
tant questions should be given delegates before the debate on 
the floor and the final vote. 

This procedure has been adopted quite generally by 
women’s organizations. Some of the larger ones go even 
further. It is customary for the League of Women Voters 
to send important resolutions which are going to come up in 
a convention to state Leagues, and the state in turn passes 
them on to the local Leagues for discussion and action, so 
that when a resolution is finally adopted by the national con- 
vention it has behind it the majority opinion of League 
members throughout the country. 

If time could have been given after the platform was 
presented to the Democratic convention before the final vote 
was taken, it is probable that there would be less to regret 


and apologize for now. 


“The Daughters of Men” 


N a recent article on “The Daughters of Men” (Christian 
Herald), Margaret Slattery, who knows girls if any one 
does, has something arresting to say about men’s responsi- 

bility for some of the things they condemn in their daughters. 
Men, in particular; but the implications are for society as a 
whole. Her indictment is that our standards of talk and 
our standards of action don’t correspond. Just for one in- 
stance: a young girl, “wholesome, live, keen, warmhearted,” 
was graduated from the high school in a town that presents 
a medal and ten dollars to the best all-round girl—scholar- 
ship, health, spirit, character. She won the prize, a small 
picture of her was printed in the papers, and her friends were 
very proud. 

A little later there was a contest for the title of the most 
beautiful girl in the state. A girl from this same town won 
it, but she got a wonderful summer outfit, a trip to a seaside 
resort, and a visit to the mayors of two cities, where she was 
received with acclaim. All this merely for being beautiful, 
as if that weren’t enough in itself. The “best all-round girl” 
was bitter—no one had offered her a position, or tried to 
help her get a college education, and no mayor had praised 
her. Perhaps she was unreasonable, but her attitude was 
aatural, and the difference in the two marks of appreciation 
is an indication of all-too-prevalent standards. If we are 
going to hold our young people to high ideals, the community 


must set them. 


T is rather entertaining to reflect that it was South Caro- 
] lina that put a woman in nomination for the vice-presi- 
dency. Certainly the world does move, in the South. 
This time the nomination was a pleasant compliment, a mark 
of appreciation. Some day it will be more substantial. 
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“Women Want Facts’ 
By Elon H. Hooker 


Eminent Civil Engineer and Citizen 


OMEN have brought to the 

\ \ political conventions a gift which 

is going to be appreciated and 
put to good use when the men begin to 
understand its significance. It is a con- 
tribution which is part of women’s men- 
tal equipment, and I shall name it with- 
out further introduction. The gift is 
practicality. 

We were talking about this subject 
one night at dinner during the Cleve- 
land convention, and I wish there were 
space to report the debate. The con- 
clusion was that on matters pertaining 
to home economics, the essentials of life, 
and conservation, women think more 
objectively than men. No orator can 
start the tears in women’s eyes by talk- 
ing of mother love in the abstract, of 
the pricelessness of economy as a philo- 
sophic concept, or of the heart call of 
home and fireside. We men are known 
to melt under these appeals, but women 
want the facts. Mother means to them 
the job of bringing up father, Bobby and 
Mary. They figure economy as saving 
money to educate the children, and 
home and fireside echo in their hearts 
in terms of grocery bills, the butcher, 
clothes for the family, and meeting the 
rent. 

Women think this way about such 
things because they are conservationists 
by heredity. They have had to think 
that way ever since they were handed 
the responsibility of keeping the fire 
burning in the cave. They have had to 


deal and work with the little things 
that make the family life livable. Gen- 
eralities have no meaning for them. 


Their minds go straight to the point and 
arrive there first. 

I heard Mrs. Grinstead of Kansas 
second President Coolidge’s nomination. 
She said in three minutes all she had to 
say, and all that was needed to be said 
at the time. Every word hit the mark, 
and she sat down and was quite probably 
the most astonished person in the audi- 
torium at the genuine cheers the crowd 
gave her. Mrs. Barrett of Virginia, in 
seconding the nomination of Senator 
Glass in Madison Square Garden, re- 
peated her Republican sister’s triumph. 
They both “got across” because their 
intuitive sense of proportion made them 
direct, practical and objective. 





Now, with a few memorable excep- 
tions, these qualities have been rarely 
found to excess among the political lead- 
ers in our history, and are hardly to be 
reckoned among the traditions of any 
party. Consequently, I look for a change 
in methods. Many of the traditions, 
precedents, and previous practices will 
have to be revised to meet this new 
point of view on political questions. If 
they are not changed, I am afraid that, 
unless a good reason is found for their 
remaining in place, they will be packed 
off to the attic along with other dis- 
carded furniture. Economy will have 
to be budgeted, reform will require be- 
ing mapped out, and platforms will 
gradually be built like new homes. 





Again the American woman has sur- 
rendered this department to the Ameri- 
can man—to get a few of his opinions 
on her influence, if any, in political con- 
ventions. The men who have kindly 
responded have seen conventions in al- 
most womanless days, so they have 
ground for comparison. If any woman 
wishes to talk back, she may. 








In saying this, I know perfectly well 
that I am letting myself in for some 
contrary-minded, Noes! from many of 
the older guardsmen, and from their 
point of view, quite justly. But in all 
humility I can reply that if any aspirant 
for office doubts the accuracy of my 
prognosis, let him try the experiment of 
facing a hall full of women and attempt- 
ing to instruct them by glittering gen- 
eralities on specific topics with which 
they live on their own home grounds, 
and report to me his adventure. I have 
had some experiences in politics myself, 
and will be able to sympathize. 


Rip Van Winkle 


By——- 
HE personal pronoun is a 
troublous thing. An editor 


bids you in a dictatorial way 

to go to a certain place—say 

Madison Square Garden—and 

there observe various notables, giving 
your personal opinion of the cause and 
effect of their actions and appearances. 
If in so doing you chance to use the 
first person singular, you are damned 
for egotism and inexperience. If you 
say “we” you are sued for infringement 
of editorial copyright, and if you seek 








refuge behind the evasive form of “‘‘one 
saw’ or “one heard’ your origin is 
blamed on Harvard or Christ Church. 

How would it do to seek anonymity 
behind the expurgated dash as in literary 
profanity, leaving it to the reader to con- 
strue the worst? 

Let’s try it.* 

So then She, the editor, roughly bade 
me, a mere male of innocent antecedents 
and noticeable longevity, to go and ob- 
serve and, on returning, write for you 
and her my exact impressions of this 
present Democratic convention as com- 
pared with other conventions extending 
back to as near Andrew Jackson’s time 
as I cared to go. 

It took the collective services of some 
half dozen gorgeous policemen to intro- 
duce me into Section 18. They did not 
seem sure of themselves. I never saw 
the majesty of the law so flustered in its 
mind, and when they abandoned me I 
inferred from the adjacent signs that | 
was in the midst of Costa Rica, Hawaii, 
the Philippine Islands and Louisiana. | 
felt so isolated that it was some time be- 
fore I found courage to stare. 

The place was deathly quiet. An in- 
audible figure on a remote platform 
soundlessly waved a report or manuscript. 
There was sound of a sort, but it was 
more like an overtone, a low, drowsy 
hum pitched at about the key of a syringa 
bush at sunset when the bees are tired 
and about ready to call it a day. 

Down a nearby row I counted heads 
——twelve. Seven of them with notice- 
ably smart bonnets and bobbed _ hair. 
The other five a// wore their coats; none 
of them were chewing tobacco. Some- 
thing seemed wrong; it distinctly con- 
veyed that Rip Van Winkle complex. 
Wasn't it a Democratic convention? | 
never saw so many sober people in one 
place in my life. And, come to think of 
it, 1 never saw so many policemen in 
Madison Square Garden at any of the 
biggest fights. Can it be that they hire 
these extra policemen to seep them sober, 
or has Volstead done this in four short 
years? Names of statesmen of bygone 
years haunt me—‘Bath House John,” 
“Fingy’ Connors, ‘“Hinky Dink,” 
“Broad” Macabee. It wasn’t always 
thus, so deathly quiet, so demure. Is it 
possible that these stalwart Puritans who 
have been loading the Ladies’ Home 
Journal with reprobations of the younger 
set are all wrong? Because you know, 
judging by the standards of the conven: 

*The editor wouldn't 
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tions which nominated Grover Cleveland 
these are the younger set—these quiet, 
capable, mannerly ladies and gentlemen 
who are settling our destinies in Madi- 
son Square Garden. 

There is something uncanny about it 
to an old-timer who has heard debates 
on the ethical differences of straight 
crooked work as against “legitimate 
grafting,” or listened to the passionate 
defense of a politician who had only 
“gilled” his opponent, and whose honor 
had been wounded by the base accusa- 
tion that he had “gouged” him. 

The man on the platform has become 
audible. McAdoo has four hundred and 
odd votes. Smith has three hundred and 
something. Even Davis’ friends seem 
satisfied—there is polite but scattering 
applause, and a few Chautauqua salutes. 

I don’t want to start any trouble, 
heaven knows. But is this by any chance 
one of the symptoms of the w. k. refining 
influence of woman?—this absence of 
cuspidors and shirt sleeves and sotto voce 
profanity? Are we already showing 
signs of better manners? Shall we in 
time become not only decent but actually 
honest in our politics? 

We might. We certainly show signs 
of having come a long, long way. 


P.S.—The anonymous author of the above 
did not attend the convention during one of 
the demonstrations with siren accompaniments. 
But even then there weren’t cuspidors nor in- 
toxication, and there were MORE policemen. 


The Gentlers 
By George F. Authier 


Of the New York World Press Bureau in 
Washington 


HE women have left a deep im- 

press on all of the three conven- 

tions held this summer. Their in- 
fluence is not to be measured by the suc- 
cess they have attained in the platform 
declarations, although that is not negli- 
gible. It is more evident in what was 
left out of the platforms. 

One outstanding accomplishment is 
the fact that no party has undertaken 
to write a “wet” plank in its platform. 
Even the Democratic party, part of 
which has been crying aloud for modifi- 
cation of the Volstead Law, was silent 
on the subject. The presence of women 
on the convention floor, participating in 
the work of committees, appearing be- 
fore them with their demands, and the 
visualization of the women in their 
homes about election time, kept the dec- 
laration out. 

Of course, many may not regard this 
as a good influence. But no well- 
informed man or woman will deny that 
just as the women had much to do in 
making the country dry, so they are hav- 
ing a large part in keeping it so. 

There was one occasion in the history 
of the protracted Democratic Conven- 


tion when the influence of women was 
paramount. That was the famous night 
when the Ku Klux Klan plank was 
being discussed. There was real danger, 
that night, that the convention would 
break up into a riot. Men fully antici- 
pated there would be shooting. ‘There 
probably would have been trouble had 
it not been tor the fact that women 
were on the floor and in the galleries, 
but more especially on the floor. 

The influence of the women is for the 
humanization of politics and of govern- 
ment. ‘They forced an oblique declara- 
tion in favor ot approval of the child 
labor amendment into the Democratic 
plattorm. They had to fight hard for 
the small concession granted there. A 
Democratic convention is hardly the 
place to awaken keen enthusiasm about 
child labor laws. Not because the 
Democrats are more “hard boiled’ on 
the subject of child welfare than any 
one else, but there are sections of the 
United States which resent any inter- 
ference with their local administration. 
The Democratic platform declaration on 
this subject may mean practically noth- 
ing, but it is there and that is some- 
thing for the women to be proud of. 

The women proved themselves excel- 
lent speakers at every convention. 
Harriot Stanton Blatch spoke at the 
Progressive Conference which endorsed 
Senator La Follette for President. It 
was one of the best speeches delivered in 
any convention this year. 

One of the outstanding indications of 
the fact that women are adjusting them- 
selves to their new environment in 
politics is the evident fading away of 
the distinctly ‘‘woman’’ movement. They 
realize that suffrage creates a partner- 
ship; that they cannot vote as women 
alone and serve their country as a whole. 

Their activities in the conventions, 
however, made it clear that they con- 
tribute what the men have failed to give 
in the largest measure—an ideal of so- 
cial service. The ideal of making gov- 
ernment more kindly to the distressed. 
Of forcing government to interest itself 
more intimately in such subjects as edu- 
cation, about which all social progress 
revolves. In child welfare, in hygiene, 
in general health. They have contrib- 
uted a gentler attitude toward affairs, 
they have encouraged honesty and sin- 
cerity, they have contributed to a cleaner 
form of politics. 


An Englishman’s View 


The following is from an article on 
the Convention written by an English- 
man, P. W. Wilson, which we are quot- 
ing by courtesy of the New York Times. 





N influence the women are clearly 
more than fifty-fifty. The old idea 


of a woman in politics was some one 
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who dressed badly and looked worse. 
The women who were prominent in 
Madison Square Garden took care to 
be perfectly gowned; and in voice, re- 
straint and charm they invited the in- 
quiry why mere man was needed there 
at all. 

What they had to say or sing was not 
shouted ; yet it was clearly heard to the 
last syllable. The singing of Miss Anna 
Case was exquisite in its command over 
the multitude by a single individuality. 
The women, in organization, were brisk, 
businesslike, efficient. And unless we 
men drop some, at least, of our childish 
behavior, it is clear—on both sides of the 
sea—that the stern necessities of the 
state will bring our sisters into positions 
of greatly increased responsibility. 

Educated, well read, diplomatic, 
thoughtful, these Democratic women 
have their eye on the future. What they 
were thinking about was not the game of 
politics, but its serious objective. They 
want to stop war. They want to stop 
drink. They want to stop poverty. They 
want to foster and preserve health, espe- 
cially among children. They are the 
priestesses of the dawn. 


“Arrived” 
By E. Lee Trinkle 


Governor of Virginia 


with the effect of women on the 

National Democratic Convention. 
They have been earnest and serious 
members of the body, and have con- 
tributed greatly to the tone of the meet- 
ings. I have not seen a drunken man 
on the floor of the convention, and | 
feel that the presence of women is 
largely responsible for this. ‘The men 
have treated them not only with cour- 
tesy, but with marked respect, and | 
think that their influence has been of 
weight in the councils of the conven- 
tion. 

It is the seriousness of the women that 
has most impressed me, and their evi- 
dent desire to fulfil their responsibility 
as delegates. The men seem to realize 
that women have arrived in politics. It 
is not only that the speeches of the 
women have been marked with a high 
degree of excellence and have shown 
great power, but the part the women 
have taken in the work of their respec- 
tive delegations is very encouraging to 
those who are interested in women in 
politics. The women have not acted 
without thought, but have shown a fixed 
intention of mastering the subject mat- 
ter before them and of acting upon con- 
viction. 

I am convinced that their weight and 
their influence will be felt more and 
more in succeeding conventions. 


| HAVE been profoundly impressed 
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At the Democratic Convention 
VIDENCE that the National League is 


powerful influence in the deliberations and activities of 
political parties came to the front again at the Democratic 
convention in New York. Recognition of the League’s place 
in the body politic was repeatedly expressed at the Republican 
convention in Cleveland, and a similar reception was notice- 
ably present throughout the Democratic gathering. 

The League, through a special convention delegation, pre- 
sented the same planks to the Democratic party which were 
suggested to the Republican platform makers. Through the 
efforts of the delegation chairman, Mrs. Solon Jacobs, of 
Birmingham, Alabama, former second vice-president of the 
League, and a one-time member of the Democratic National 
Committee, the League had the honor of being the first organ- 
ization heard by the resolutions committee, after Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt had presented the findings of the women’s 
advisory plank committee. 

There was evidence of a most cordial reception from mem- 
bers of the resolutions committee, as Mrs. William Hibbard, 
ot Chicago, director of the fourth region; Mrs. LaRue Brown, 
of Boston, former national child welfare chairman, and Miss 
Gertrude Ely, of Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, director of the 
second region, made a plea tor Democratic endorsement of 
the League’s planks, which urge American entrance into the 
World Court, ratification of the Federal child labor amend- 
ment, adequate appropriations for public welfare agencies of 
the government, creation of a Federal department of educa- 
tion, and establishment of the merit system throughout the 
government service. Mrs. Hibbard talked on international 
relations, Mrs. Brown on the public welfare plank, and Miss 
Ely handled the civil service argument. 

In addition to the speakers, the official delegation included 
Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham, second vice-president. 
Miss Belle Sherwin, president, and Miss Adele Clark, direc- 
tor of the third region, were also at the hearing, and attended 
the lengthy convention sessions. 

League headquarters, which was established in room 338, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, proved to be a popular center, ar- 
ranged as it was on the same corridor as the Democratic 
National Committee. Visitors from nearly every state in the 


exerting a 


Union registered. Hostesses from New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut Leagues, who kept “‘open house,” reported 


scores of men visitors. Callers showed marked interest in the 
planks presented to the resolutions committee. 

Scores of League members were numbered among the dele- 
gates and alternates to the convention. © ANNE WILLIAMS. 





Kansas at Work 


HE Arkansas City League, which is about a year old, 

held its annual meeting and election of officers after a 
luncheon on June 9. Reports for the year showed an increase 
of membership to nearly three times the original number. A 
public forum has been held each month. Miss Ruth MclIn 
tosh was the speaker of the day. The League voted to under- 
take a house-to-house canvass and to reach each ranch home 
by flying squadrons before the elections in November. Ofh- 
cers elected were Mrs. A. J. Hunt, president, to succeed 
herself; Mrs. G. D. Ormiston, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Ralph Brown, second vice-president; Miss M. Duvall, treas- 
urer; Mrs. E. R. Tufts, secretary, and Mrs. Jacob Seyfer. 
chairman of get-out-the-vote work. 

The Wichita League held its annual meeting June 3, with 
Mr. Irving Fisher, of the League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association, as the speaker. The thrift shop which has been 
conducted for the past eight months in the packing district of 
Wichita has been a real success, and contributed a monthly 
income to the League, according to the report of the retiring 
president, Mrs. David Walker. ‘The officers for the ensuing 
year are Mrs. Pierce Atwater, president; Mrs. H. D. Lester, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Shirley Jocelyn, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. C. H. Brooks, third vice-president; Mrs. C. E. 
Crouse, fourth vice-president; Mrs. John L. Gleason, treas- 
urer. Mrs. Lester will act as get-out-the-vote chairman, Mrs. 
Jocelyn as membership chairman, Mrs. Holmes as finance 
chairman, and Mrs. John Donly as chairman of the milk and 
ice fund. 

Kansas City, Kansas, which held its first big meeting on 
May 2, has been holding political-information sessions every 
Tuesday evening. On Saturday, June 21, the League invited 
the public to an ice cream social, which was held on the court- 
house lawn from eight to eleven. This was the first step in a 
systematic finance campaign. Miss Ruth McIntosh spoke. 

The first gun sounded in the get-out-the-vote campaign in 
Kansas when a flying squadron manned by Mrs. W. H. 
Thompson, president of the Kansas League, Mrs. Charles H. 
Brooks, second vice-president, and Mrs. W. Atkins, secretary, 
visited the southeastern part of the state, on June 9. 

Eureka was the first to surrender and, after talks by all 
three of the state officers, the Eureka Community Club of 
sixty-five members by a unanimous resolution voted to become 
a branch of the Kansas League of Women Voters. Mrs. 
Bertha Snyder, former president of the Community Club, was 
installed as president of the Eureka League. The new organ- 
ization has already begun a country-wide drive for getting 
the women to the primaries. The flying squadron also visited 
Fort Scott, where a new League was organized in the early 
part of June, and Florence, where they helped to begin the 
summer work of candidates’ meetings. 

During the month of June every League in the state was 
visited by a state officer or by Miss Ruth McIntosh, the 
regional secretary, as the first step in the state-wide campaign 
which Mrs. Mamie Axline Fay, third vice-president and 
chairman for the Kansas get-out-the-vote campaign, has under 
way. Mrs. Fay has already secured an active county chair- 
man in half of the counties of the state which do not have 
Leagues. 

As a preliminary to the national convention the Hutchinson 
League held a two-day session each for the Republican and for 
the Democratic national conventions, dividing their members 
autocratically regardless of their actual party affiliations. The 
Democratic convention was presided over by a_ prominent 
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Republican, who attended the 1920 Republican convention, 
and the Republican convention was presided over by the mayor 
of Hutchinson, who is himself a Democrat. 

Emporia held the first meeting since its organization on 
June 17. Although the thermometer registered 98 degrees, 
the meeting was well attended and many new members regis- 
tered. The meeting resolved itself into a round table discus- 
sion on organization for the work for the next six months. 
The officers of the Emporia League who served for the first 
time on June 17 are: Mrs. J. F. Kenney, president; Mrs. 
]. H. Wiggam, vice-president and chairman of organization 
and program; Mrs. Harrison Parkman, chairman of mem- 
bership; Mrs. J. R. Wilkie, chairman of publicity; Mrs. J. R. 
Plumb, chairman of finance, and Mrs. Willis A. Rich, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Mrs. Harrison Parkman, who is district 
director for the fourth district, and Mrs. Penina Hill Wilson, 
chairman of the Committee on Legal Status of Women, are 
both members of the Emporia League.—R. M. 


What the Toledo League Did 


N taking stock of the year’s accomplishments at the annual 

meeting the Toledo League had this record: 

Before the primaries and election an opportunity was given 
to hear candidates of all parties, and speakers for and against 
the issues. Demonstrations of ballot marking were held, and 
candidates for office and delegates to the conventions were 
asked their stand on the measures in which the League is 
particularly interested. A history of the political parties was 
given, and leaders told why they were Republicans, Demo- 
crats, and Independents; a conference was called with the 
heads of the parties on means of interesting more women in 
politics; an address was given on why women should vote; 
there was a “new voters’ birthday party” for 200 girls who 
would be twenty-one in ’24; a political spell-down was staged 
with “fifty questions every intelligent voter should know”; 
a mock convention was put on in co-operation with the 
Y. W. C. A., while an effort was made to get out the vote 
through the churches, organizations, press, and by labels on 
milk bottles. 

To promote efficiency in government, that department had 
talks by such authorities as Professor Hatton on the primaries; 
Mr. Mayo Fessler on civil service, and Dr. Garfield Jones on 
election methods. The city finance director presented his 
plan to solve Toledo’s finarcial-troubles and at the next meet- 
ing a member of the city council suggested other ways to 
bring permanent relief. The postmaster explained the mail 
service and the street car situation was discussed by an eco- 
nomic expert, Dr. William Leiserson, after which the mayor 
and street car commissioner sent a communication to present 
the administration’s side. An institute of politics was held 
for three days in the council chamber, which Mrs. Catt opened 
with “Peace or War, and What We Can Do About It.” 
Another speaker on the peace program was Mrs. Schoon- 
maker on the World Court, followed by others on the Bok 
peace award, the League of Nations, our foreign relations, 
and the Junior Red Cross, while more than two thousand 
signatures were secured for the petition Ohio presented to the 
Senate for the World Court. 

The League brought Mrs. Lucia Johnson Bing to present 
the most approved judicial methods in family rehabilitation 
and Dr. Jacobi to explain his psychiatric clinic, a project to 
help the courts, which the League introduced to the Wom- 
en’s Joint Legislative Committee, of which the League’s legis- 
lative chairman is the presiding officer. It also co-operated 
with that group in bringing before the public the standards for 
the new court of domestic relations, the bill for which the 
League successfully worked in the Ohio Legislature. Mrs. 
Mae Stannard was another interesting speaker to testify to 
the need of taking the Ohio Department of Public Welfare 
out of politics, and this organization contributed to the fund 
raised to defray the expenses of a trial when she was dis- 
missed without a hearing from the Delaware Home for Girls. 
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There were talks for and against changing the Supreme 
Court, and the legislative committee worked for the World 
Court and the child labor amendment, against the blanket 
amendment, kept the League in touch with the developments 
of the committee appointed by the legislature to study mini- 
mum wage, and had a special meeting on the immigration law. 
The Living Costs Committee took the co-operative movement 
for the subject of its day’s program; the Women in Industry 
Committee chose unemployment cycles; the Child Welfare 
Committee presented the child labor amendment, and joined 
other organizations in requesting a qualified woman on the 
board of the Lucan County Children’s Home. It also joined 
them in a successful protest to the governor against the re- 
lease from the reformatory of a Toledo man who had been 
a menace to little girls. The Social Hygiene Committee 
arranged to present Mrs. Martha Falconer and Dr. Nlein- 
schmidt, of the American Social Hygiene Association, to give 
the League the benefit of the best thought on the prevention 
of prostitution, and held a conference with an_ interested 
group when the chairman of the National League’s Social 
Hygiene Committee, Mrs. Ann Webster, came with plans to 
combat the vice situation in Toledo. 

To be of service in giving the city the health program 
needed, the League joined with the District Nurse Associa- 
tion and the Public Health Association and gave the citizens 
an opportunity to hear Dr. Haven Emerson at a dinner at the 
chamber of commerce. It has sent its speakers to many organ- 
izations and its literature has been in increasing demand. 

There were chances for service that the League could not 
meet because it lacked workers; there were mistakes because 
the committees were new to the work and had to learn by 
doing, and the plans were seriously restricted at times by lack 
of funds, but the year’s accomplishments, such as they are, 
were made possible by the hard, happy work and sacrifice of 
the women who really care for the promotion of human wel- 
fare in government, and are vitally interested in making 
themselves and other women intelligent voters. 

The leaflet “Who Represents Us in Congress, the Legis- 
lature, and the City Council?” is available for quick refer- 
ence, and the Living Costs’ pamphlet, “A Little Journey,” 
shows the long expensive trail from the farm to the dinner 
table of our daily food. “The City’s Living Costs” showed 
Toledo’s budget and expenses to the women who are trying 
to find out why the income and outgo of the city cannot 
balance and there has also been a ready market for the Na- 
tional League’s publications—OLive A. CoLTon. 


A State President’s Letter 
HE president of a state League lately sent a letter, of 
which the following words are a part, to the president of 

a local League: 

“T am very sorry to learn of the suspicion that seems 
aroused in the minds of some of men that the League 
of Women Voters is not wholly and absolutely patriotic in 
its purpose, undertakings, and achievements. At the Buffalo 
convention I was constantly and intimately with the leaders 
of the movement and found in every expression from them 
the most inspiring sense of obligation to this country, to its 
institutions, and its ideals. I have never met with a saner, 
more balanced set of women exhibiting keenness of apprecia- 
tion, soundness of judgment, and integrity of purpose. 

“We must all realize that the League is not a club. In 
every other organization in which we work as women the 
organized group is formed of people having like ideas and 
more or less the same sense of how these ideas should be 
worked out, whereas the League of Women Voters is com- 
prised of all classes of citizens of all viewpoints, of all methods 
of procedure. It necessarily includes people of violently op- 
posing opinions and no part of the League should try to force 
its opinion on any other part. We who are Republicans must 
allow the most partisan Democrats their ideas even though 
to our sense they are quite impossible. 

“With the exception of the Woman’s Committee Council 
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of National Defense and the Red Cross, this, I believe, is the 
first time that all American women have undertaken to work 
together for America and this we are doing without the 
excitement and stress of war, because of which we were will- 
ing to endure many circumstances with amiability which in 
ordinary times would have been to us a cause of dissension. 
Now there is no war and we all have to take the big mental 
stand and keep it without that prop and because of the pre- 
ciousness of America and her ideals, because of the vast sacri- 
fices which have been made during the years to bring to us 
the development of today, I think that America’s women are 
going to be equal to this very unusual and difficult piece of 
work. 

“To me the League of Women Voters is performing the 
most perfect patriotic work that is being done today. Our 
forefathers founded our democracy. At the present time 
America is not functioning as outlined. We are being gov- 
erned by a minority. The awakening of intelligent patriotic 
women to their duty in politics is surely the most worth-while 
expression of patriotism that can be imagined.” 


Leagues and League Work 


y RIDAY, June 13, was not an unlucky day for citizen- 
ship in Minnesota. There was a great luncheon that day 
at the Radisson Hotel in Minneapolis with Dean Ford of the 
graduate school of the state university presiding, and more 
than fifty organizations represented by members. Mrs. Paul 
Goode, of the Illinois League, who is a candidate for the state 
legislature, and Stafford King, state adjutant of the Ameri- 
can Legion, made stirring pleas for a 100 per cent vote, and 
every organization represented pledged itself to help in the 
get-out-the-vote campaign, subscribing to these words: 
“Recognizing that the success of the American form of 
government depends upon a fuller participation by the people 
in the duties and privileges of the franchise, we express sym- 
pathy in an unpartisan patriotic campaign to increase the 
number of regular voters in Minnesota by 25 per cent in the 
1924 primaries and elections, and we pledge ourselves to all 
possible efforts to the end that 100 per cent of our own mem- 
bers register and vote at every election, and we promise such 
co-operation as is not inconsistent with our own program in 
the carrying out of the campaign thus to increase the number 
of intelligent and interested voters.” 


ENTUCKY League women met in a state conference at 

Lexington, June 17. A notable speaker at the morning 
session was Mrs. Charles Semple, of Louisville, who talked 
of the woman voter in the state capital. At luncheon a dis- 
cussion of the new Kentucky registration law was led by Mrs. 
George T. Settle, president of the Louisville League, and at 
the afternoon session Mrs. William Hibbard, regional direc- 
tor, reported on the National League program. Many women 
who attended the conference remained for the institute of 
citizenship, June 18-20, at the University of Kentucky. 
Among the lecturers at that institute were members of the 
university faculty, Dr. Harry Barth, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Hibbard; Robert Binkerd, vice-chairman 
of the Eastern Railroad’s committee on public relations; Miss 
Elizabeth Breckinridge, of the Louisville Normal School ; Dr. 
Guy Whipple, of the University of Michigan; Dr. James 
Wright, of Center College, and Mrs. Ida Witherspoon 


Harrison. 


HE program for the institute of government and politics 

to be held at the University of Michigan, July 21-26, 
includes such lecturers as Lent D. Upson, director of the 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, and two other 
members of the same bureau; Professor Thomas D. Reed, of 
the university political science department, who will conduct 
the classes in the study of political parties and nominating 
methods; William Lovett, of the Detroit Citizens’ League, 
who will speak on law-making bodies; Professor Arthur 
Wood, of the university, whose subject will be legislation and 
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social progress; Professor J. R. Hayden, of the same faculty; 
Dean M. M. Kalaw, of the University of the Philippines; 
Mrs. May Wood Simons, of Northwestern University; Dean 
Kraus, of the university summer session, and Mrs. Craig 
Miller, president of the Michigan League. 


RS. DAVID PIERCE is special get-out-the-vote secre- 

tary for the Minnesota League’s campaign. Flying 
squadrons in the field are carrying a chart in which all the 
counties of the state which cast less than a 64 per cent vote in 
1920 are presented in black and the rest in white for the 
counties wherein a vote of 75 per cent or higher was cast, 
and cross-hatched in black and white for the betwixt and 
between counties. “Make Your County White” is the plea 
and title of the chart. In St. Cloud in the recent primary 
every voter who cast a ballot won a tag presented by the 
local League. Stillwater has offered a prize to the township 
in Washington County showing the greatest percentage of 
increase in votes this year. 


T the clambake of the United League of Rhode Island, 

June 10, Mrs. James E. Cheesman, who presided, had 
the satisfaction of announcing that the Chamber of Commerce 
has awarded its blue card to the United League News as the 
organ of a non-partisan, non-sectarian organization. It is 
believed that this is the first time the magazine of a women’s 
organization has been so recognized. Miss Mary I. Gallahan, 
executive secretary, reported that as a result of the recent 
membership drive the total enrollment is now 4,213, an in- 
crease of 1,538 members. 


DAHO’S election laws, their history, and the changes made 
in them during the past twenty years were discussed by 
the attorney general of the state, A. H. Connor, at the state 
League’s citizenship school, which was a feature of the annual 
meeting held in Boise, May 24. Governor C. C. Moore was 
another distinguished lecturer in the school. Mrs. Rufus 
Steen was elected president of the Idaho League, succeeding 
Miss Retta Martin. Mrs. Lloyd Fenn, of Kooskia, and Mrs. 
E. D. Piper, of Jerome, were elected vice-presidents and Mrs. 
Thomas Ogden reélected treasurer. 


UNE 18-20 were the limit dates of the second annual 

institute of citizenship held at the University of Kentucky 
under the auspices of the state League. The program in- 
cluded lectures and round tables on the political party system; 
the voting women; the government of cities; the League of 
Nations and. the World Court; the history of conservation; 
the railroad and the public; Federal and state control of child 
labor; the Kentucky Efficiency Commission; keeping schools 
out of politics, and taxation. 


UNE 17 was the date of the annual meeting of the Grand 
Rapids (Michigan) League and the slate presented by the 
nominating committee and approved by the League was: 
president, Mrs. Julius H. Amberg; vice-presidents, Mrs. Da- 
vid A. Warner, Mrs. Fred M. Raymond and Mrs. Frank 
Stone; recording secretary, Mrs. Henry I. Stimson; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. William Wilson, and treasurer, Miss 
Dorothy Blake. Mrs. Fred Raymond heads the committee in 
charge of the distribution of get-out-the-vote dodgers to school 
children. 


sSOV EVEN Steep Steps,” the National League’s famous 

S appeal, appears on the cover of the June issue of Prog- 
ress, the Kansas League’s official organ, with most striking 
effect, which is increased by the addition of the number of 
votes Kansas cast in 1920, the number Kansas “needs in 
1924,” and the statement, “Kansas has 750,000 possible 
voters.” 


HE League of Women Voters of the Oranges, in New 
Jersey, joined with the local Daughters of the American 
Revolution in a Flag Day patriotic parade. 
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Get Out the Vote 


Until Election This Page Will Be Devoted to the Get-Out-the-l'ote Campaign 





Your Local Resources 

Get everybody to help. Here are some of the ways to bring all the 

local resources into the campaign. 
The Newspapers 

EWSPAPERS are always glad to print news that is of 

interest to their readers. A study of your local press 
will show you that every “story” has a “who, where, when, 
and why.” Get the answers to all these into every story you 
send to a paper and send it in early. Stories for Sunday 
papers must be sent in no later than Thursday evening unless 
they are immediate news. 

Notify the editor so that a reporter may be sent to every 
open meeting or other gathering, and appoint somebody to see 
to it that the reporter gets all the information. If you have 
plans for anything ahead, tell the reporter about it so that he 
can work up his story. No reputable newspaper prints any- 
thing of this kind when asked not to do so until a certain 
date, but it is an advantage to an editor to know what is 
coming. 

Make yourself valuable to the local press by giving state- 
ments concerning things outside the League when you are 
asked to do so and by giving news when you can. If you want 
help you must give it. If you are accessible only when you 
have League stuff you want printed you must be content with 
merely perfunctory notices. 

Make your meetings interesting, even if you have to stage 
a discussion to do it. If possible have your meeting when 
there is no larger event to crowd it out. Keep the newspapers 
informed in advance of any “stunts,” exhibits, unusual fea- 
tures, etc. 

Talk your plans over with the editor, or, in a larger city, 
with an experienced reporter, so that you may know how 
much space you can expect to have and what the policy of 
each paper is. 

The Churches 
R. GEORGE HORTON, poet and author, and Amer- 


ican Consul General to Hungary, has written a voter's 
prayer for the League: 

“O God, help us to realize that this vote which we are 
about to cast is the greatest instrument for good or for ill 
which can be wielded by human hands; that it can set the 
worthy, however lowly, in high places and is a thunderbolt 
to cast down tricksters and tyrants. Help us to vote thought- 
fully, reverently, and prayerfully and with an eye single to 
the common good. And especially, O God, to whom all minds 
are an open book, save us from voting for any selfish or dis- 
honest candidate, or for any unpatriotic measures. And this 
we ask for Jesus’ sake, Amen.” 

Take a copy of the prayer to your clergyman and ask him 
to use it on appropriate occasions. Give him a copy of the 
campaign textbook and talk over your plans. Ask him to 
include in his announcements the dates and places of regis- 
tering and voting and to impress upon the congregation this 
sacred duty of citizenship. 

(To be continued) 


News From the Field 


HE St. Louis League has achieved a triumph of graphic 

presentation in a Get-Out-the-Vote blue-print showing 
every detail of the work. The whole is divided 50-50 be- 
tween the steering committee and the campaign committee and 
the chart gives five equal divisions. Co-operation connected 
with the central workers by a line labeled “All together” lists 
all the kinds of organizations to be asked to help; finance, at 


the end of “Pay the Way” contains a fat money bag; organ- 
ization’s square connects with the central powers by means 
of a “Go get ’em” line, and political education is at the end of 
a “show me” thread. Important political dates in June, July, 
and August are printed at the bottom of the chart and in the 
important lower right-hand corner the goal date, November 
4, when all results will be given the final test. Publicity occu- 
pies the middle of the page and in addition to the obvious 
avenues of advertising notes, voters’ buttons, window stickers, 
the municipal opera and the ball park. 


EVENTY-THREE League women volunteered in 

Grand Rapids (Michigan) to demonstrate the new vot- 
ing machines which were set up, one in each polling place, 
during registration June 14. Election officials gave instruc- 
tions and the League’s get-out-the-vote work brought many 
men and women to the registration booths. Mrs. Julius Am- 
berg, local League president, planned the distribution of 
10,000 posters by fifty workers from the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs and other helpers handed out dodgers to voters 
wherever they could be found. The D. A. R. had charge of 
distributing posters in stores; the Republican Club, the Wood- 
row Wilson Club and the members of the Eastern Star dis- 
tributed dodgers to factory workers at noon and at the close of 
the work day and the Federation of Catholic Women saw to 
it that children in the parochial schools had fliers with infor- 
mation for parents about registration. "The Grand Rapids 
Pan Hellenic Association, the Daisy Chain, the L. T. M. and 
the Women’s City Club are some of the other organizations 
that pitched in and helped. 


ONTANA expects to have a booth set up two days 

before the August primaries and again two days before 
the fall elections, in every League town, to give information. 
Mrs. Dolly Dean Burgess, chairman of efficiency in govern- 
ment, has been speaking in Great Falls, where the League 
will join forces with the Women’s Club in arranging public 
meetings. Measures to be referred to voters at the coming 
election, party platform planks, registration, and the whole 
get-out-the-vote program will occupy half a dozen big League 
meetings during the summer. 


HE Detroit League has been making a point of register- 
ing women who are leaving town for the summer, before 
they get away, and more than once has persuaded a woman on 
the way to her train to stop and put her name down. Special 
efforts have been made to get all teachers to register before 
they go on their vacations and results have been most satisfy- 


ing. 
ee get-out-the-vote plans call for a cara- 


van made up of motor cars which will assemble in Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, on October 1 and immediately 
set out on a tour of the state which will end at Bryn Mawr 
with the last day of the month. Many organizations have 
been invited to send cars to join the caravan which will carry 
a number of capable speakers and much League literature. 


EPARTMENT stores, factories and restaurants will be 

invaded to stir up interest in the Get-Out-the-Vote 
campaign, if the New York City League has its way. It is 
asking managers of large department stores in New York for 
space for booths during registration week, and two days in 
the preceding week; factory managers for permission for 
League women to speak during the noon hour, and restaurant 
owners for permission to distribute fliers. 
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World News About Women 


very Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 





Medical Women Meet 

HE Medical Women’s National 

Association, Inc., closed its three- 
day tenth annual convention in Chicago, 
June 10. Dr. Louisa Martindale, of 
London—a guest from the British Fed- 
eration of Medical Women, gave an 
interesting talk on “International Friend- 
ship Among Medical Women.” Dr. 
Esther Lovejoy and Dr. Olga Stasny 
outlined the work of the American 
Women’s Hospitals (a committee of the 
M. W. A.). Dr. Louise Taylor- 
Jones, of Washington, D. C., who repre- 
sents the Association in the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee, brought 
before the meeting the child labor bill, 
the blanket amendment, the medical 
practice bill and others. 

The following officers were elected: 
Dr. Anna E. Blout, president; Dr. Eliz- 
abeth Thelberg, first vice-president; Dr. 
Frances C. Van Gasken, second vice- 
president; Dr. Mary E. Dennis, third 
vice-president; Dr. Blanche M. Haines, 
secretary, and Dr. Ethel Doty Brown, 
treasurer. 


“No” to Presbyterian Women 

T the General Council of the Pres- 

byterian Church a petition by 
women members for official recognition 
either as a separate body of the church 
or by representation with voting power 
in the synods and presbyteries was de- 
nied. The reasons given were that the 
proposal to organize the church women 
had been rejected two years ago, and 
that to reverse this decision would be 
unwise; that women would have to be- 
come elders or ministers to sit at synodi- 
cal or presbyterial meetings, and the 
ordination of women is contrary to the 
constitution of the church. 


Vothers’ Pensions 
Beg a a recent from 
the Children’s Bureau, learn 
that five provinces of Canada have passed 
‘Mothers’ Pension” legislation. Under 
these laws, aid was granted last year to 
6,736 mothers for 19,350 children—a 
total monthly average expenditure of 
$254,790.25. 


report 
we 


Many Nations, One House 
HE Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan 
Club of New York, whose members 


are students from Asia, Europe, North 


America, South America, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the Pacific 


Islands, will soon be housed in a large 


building on Riverside Drive known as 
“International House.” 


The building, 


which is the gift of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., is dedicated to a better international 
understanding. And certainly the hous- 


ing under one roof of seven hundred 
young men and women from seventy 


nations attending forty-five different col- 
leges, universities and professional schools 
in and near New York, should make for 
better understanding. 


Booming Health Education 

HE American CH1Ltp HEALTH As- 
Tau has introduced a new 
thought in health education by its fifty 
$500 scholarships given teachers in forty- 
seven cities throughout the United States 
for the best examples of classroom work 
in health education. The contest, known 
as the Health Education Scholarship 
Contest, was made possible by an appro- 
priation of $25,000 from the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. 


4 Young Woman Preacher 

| ISS EMILY BISHOP, of Chat- 
it ham, England, only nineteen, has 
been ordained a lay preacher of the 
Primitive Methodist Church, according 
to the Vote. This is unusual, first be- 
cause of her sex, and second because of 
her age—few churches ordain even men 
under twenty-one. 





A Candidate 

M ACBETH HURD PAIGE— 
known better to CirizEN readers 

as Mrs. James Paige—who served last 

year in the Minnesota House of Repre- 

sentatives, is standing for reélection from 

the Thirteenth District of Minneapolis. 


German Women’s Progress 
HROUGH the Legislative Coun- 
sellor we learn that Germany is 

recognizing the woman juror. Besides, 

Fratilein Dr. Marie Monk, who has re- 

cently passed the Prussian State law 

examinations with high honors, has been 
named associate justice for Germany’s 
civil courts. 


British Women Officials 


6 pu Women’s Local Government 
Society of the United Kingdom has 
recently issued an interesting report. 
According to the Society, there are in 
England and Wales 79 women members 
in county councils; 226 in town coun- 
cils; 106 in urban district councils. In 
Scotland, two women are serving on the 
Ross and Cromarty County Council, 
135 on town councils, and 150 on parish 
councils. Six women have been elected 


to the mayoralty since last November. 


They are: Miss E. M. Colman, the first 





woman Lord Mayor (Norwich) ; Mrs. 
Catharine B. Alderton (Colchester) ; 


Miss B. A. Cartwright (Blackley) ; 
Mrs. Robert Hill (Harwich); Mrs. 


Phillips (Honiton), and Dame Janet 
Stancomb-Wills (Ramsgate). 


Another Door Opens 

HE Imperial University of Fuk- 

woka, Japan, appointed its first 
woman to a position on the staff, so we 
learn from the News-Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Vocational Information. She 
is Dr. Tomi Wada, engaged in experi- 
mental research at the university. 


The Baby Death Rate 

IGURES compiled by the Children’s 

Bureau show that, excluding Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan and Rhode Island, 
the infant mortality rate for 1923 was 
seventy-seven per thousand live births, a 
slight increase over 1922, which was 76. 
The highest 1923 rate (117) appears 
for cities of South Carolina, and the 
lowest (51) for the rural districts of 
Utah and the cities of Washington. In 
general, cities—municipalities of 10,000 
—showed a decrease. 


Summer Guidance 
66 HERE to Stop Along New 
England Motor Trails’ is a 
question that confronts many a summer 
motorist. The answer can be found in 
a little paper-covered book carrying that 
title. It is published by the Women’s 
City Club of Boston, and is so chock-full 
of good suggestions that your feet are 
fairly itching to step on the accelerator 
and away. 


For V. P. 

ARIE C. BREHM, of Long 

Beach, California, was nominated 
for vice-president on the National Pro- 
hibition Party ticket at its national con- 
vention, June 6. Miss Brehm has a 
history of ardent work behind her, prin- 
cipally for the prohibitionists, but she 
has also been active in club work, and 
was a delegate to the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs convention in 
Los Angeles last month. 

This is the first time a woman has 

been nominated for vice-president of the 
United States. 


Educate Girls, Too 
HE Corporation of Madras kas 
voted, with only one dissentient, for 
the introduction of a scheme of compul- 
sory primary education for seven years 
for all children of the city. When first 


issued, the plan excluded girls between 
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five and ten, but now that clause has 
been canceled. Only two of the nine- 
teen municipalities that have undertaken 
compulsory education in Madras Presi- 
dency have included girls. (The Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage News.) 


“Bum” Lamb Clubs 

HE University of Wyoming, 

through its extension service, has 
peppered the surrounding country with 
girls’ and boys’ sheep clubs. All through 
that sheep country there are animals 
known as “bum” lambs, spurned by the 
raisers for one reason or another, and 
so wasted. It is the purpose of these 
clubs to interest the young people in 
the poor orphaned lambs. 

The story which has come to us con- 
cerns Emma Alleman, of Cokeville. A 
club was first introduced in Cokeville 
in 1918, back when patriotism and con- 
servation were synonymous. It was 
easy to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
youngsters in “bum” lambs. Miss Alle- 
man threw herself heart and soul into 
the work. She got several lambs, read 
bulletins, attended every meeting. In 
the fall she had her reward, for she was 
able to pick out the best of her four or 
five sheep for exhibit. That was the 


small beginning. By adding each year 
to her stock, by saving the best ani- 
mals and culling out the others Miss 
Alleman has a flock of fifty grade and 
seventy pure blood sheep. Rambouillets 
are the best all-around sheep for that 
country—and Miss Alleman’s ambition 
is to have a pure flock. She is well 
started, as four little Rambouillets now 
have a special corner all their own. 

Of course this story differs only in 
degree from that of other club mem- 
bers. Its point of difference is that Miss 
Alleman is State Sheep Club champion, 
and represented the Sheep Club mem- 
bers at the second International Club 
Congress in Chicago. She also won the 
scholarship to the University of Wyo- 
ming, offered by the Union Pacific to 
the most successful club member in Lin- 
coln County. 

The introduction of these clubs is a 
splendid movement in the big West. 
It teaches cooperation to the young peo- 
ple; it gives them their own special in- 
terest in the farm, and helps to keep 
them on the land; it adds a social ele- 
ment to the country life, for entertain- 
ments are included in the club curricu- 
lum and young and old take part alike, 
and it saves good mutton and wool. 
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Success to Mrs. Upton 


RS. HARRIET TAYLOR UP- 

TON, just retired from the vice- 
chairmanship of the Republican Na- 
tional Executive Committee, has started 
her campaign for Congress in good 
earnest. The Ohio primaries come on 
August 12, and it is from and for the 
Nineteenth District of Ohio that Mrs. 
Upton hopes to go to Congress. With 
Mrs. Davidson, sister of the Packard car 
men, driving for her, Mrs. Upton 
plunged into her campaign on June 25th 
from her home in Warren. There are 
three counties in her district, and 
though a man was expecting to run from 
each of them, two thought better of it 
when she announced, so her only op- 
ponent in the primaries is the present 
member of Congress, John G. Cooper. 
Nomination on the Republican ticket is 
practically equivalent to election in Ohio, 
and Mrs. Upton has apparently a good 
chance. The main opposition is that she 
is a woman! 
RS. HARRY PAYNE WHIT- 
| NEY is to design the memorial 
which will be placed at St. Nazaire in 
honor of the American soldiers who 
landed there. 


Cleveland—Chapter Two 


OMEN played a con- 

spicuous part in the Con- 

ference for Progressive 

Political Action which has 

just finished its sessions at 
Cleveland, after placing in nomination 
for the Presidency the name of Senator 
Robert M. La Follette, of Wisconsin, as 
an independent. 

From a convention purporting to be 
neither boss-ruled nor mob-ruled its 
women representatives are going forth 
to seek the support of many thousands 
of independent women voters not yet 
definitely aligned with either of the 
major parties. 

Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, of New 
York, daughter of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, noted suffrage pioneer, re- 
ceived an ovation when she said she 
voiced the thoughts of many women 
hitherto politically inactive: 

“This Progressive movement offers to 
the women of the country the opportu- 
nity for which they have been seeking. 
Why do not more women vote? One 
hears the question on all sides, and the 
answer is that they are waiting for a 
candidate and a party with an abso- 
lutely clean record. This movement 
offers them both.” 

Another woman leader of the conven- 


THE INDEPENDENTS’ CONVENTION 


By Lora Kelly 


Wee had expected to report the Cleve- 
land Conference on Progressive Political 
Action in the following issue of the 
CITIZEN, August 9th. But on delaying 
in hope of seeing the finish of the Demo- 
cratic convention, we wired for a brief 
report to be included in these final pages. 
Here is Miss Kelly's account of the 
women’s share in the conference. An 
analysis of the platform will follow in 
the next issue. Its gist is given in the 
rejected minority report on platform 
read at the Republican convention. 








tion, though she did not address the as- 
semblage, was Miss Elizabeth Hauser, 
of Girard, Ohio. Miss Hauser is 
nationally known for her active work in 
the long suffrage battle, and since the 
winning of the franchise has found a 
channel of constructive work as secre- 
tary of the National League of Women 
Voters. (She was at Cleveland, of 
course, as an individual, not as a repre- 
sentative of the League.) During the 
administration of the late Tom L. John- 
son, Democratic Mayor of Cleveland, 
who instituted so many civic reforms in 
the face of great opposition, Miss 
Hauser acted as his secretary, and later 
assisted in writing his memoirs. 





Now that she has cast her lot with 
the Progressive movement her friends 
recall the advice she gave to delegates in 
attendance at the National League of 
Women Voters in Buffalo last April: 

“Women in politics have gotten be- 
yond the feather duster stage,” she said 


then. ‘‘Politics need a thorough house- 
cleaning. We women must show the 


parties that we mean business. We 
must get inside them with our brooms 
and soapsuds and mop up!” 

The women delegates who were pres- 
ent at this conference were confident 
that the platform endorsed by them 
would make a strong appeal to the newly 
enfranchised electorate, since it calls for 
a general “mopping up” of American 
politics. 

Because the Conference was com- 
posed of various organizations—labor, 
farmers and independent political groups 
—and not of individuals, women 
formed a separate organization of their 
own. This was received on an equal 
standing with all other groups repre- 
sented. 

“The Women’s Committee on Pro- 
gressive Political Action” is the title 
under which they joined forces. It was 
organized last March, with Miss Isa- 
belle Kendig, of Washington, D. C., as 
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secretary, and the first woman to be 
appointed on the national committee. 
Through her efforts women in forty- 
two states have formed liberal organiza- 
tions. Mrs. Sally H. Burch, of Mary- 
land, is chairman of the Women’s Com- 
mittee. 

There were women 
from other organizations. 

At the national committee meeting 
preceding the Conference half a dozen 
Women were at work with the men on 
plans for the campaign. Among them 
were Miss Ethel Smith, of Washington, 
legislative agent of the Women’s Trade 
Union League; Miss Elizabeth Christ- 
man, of the Chicago Women’s Trade 
Union League; Mrs. Stanton and Miss 
Hauser. 

Much of the detail work ordinarily 
performed by henchmen was done by 
women at the preliminary meetings of 
the national committee. Women were 
also given recognition in the appointing 
of sub-committees. MIrs. Burch was 
named on the Rules Committee, while 
the Organization and Campaign Com- 
mittee had three woman members, 
Bertha Hale White, Miss Laura J. 
Wylie and Mrs. B. M. Manly. On 
the resolutions committee were Miss 
Hauser, Mrs. George B. O'Dell, Mrs. 
Glenn E. Plumb and Miss Christman. 

When the activities were transterred 
from hotel rooms to Public Hall and 
the sessions began, women visitors were 
as numerous as men. The Public Hall, 
with a seating capacity of nearly twelve 
thousand, presented a far different 
scene from that staged a month ago in 
the same auditorium by the Republicans. 
The arena was fairly well filled, but 
the usual convention properties were 
missing. There were no clamoring 
crowds, no ticket speculators, no sou- 
venir or balloon venders, and most of 
the mechanical devices for news dissemi- 
nation had been stripped away. 

There was no gallery for a band, the 
only music of this order being furnished 
by a fife and drum corps composed of 
girls in white satin and gilt uniforms. 

A large American flag hung in front 
of the speaker’s dais on the stage, while 
to the rear sat the choir of fifty voices. 

It was intended to be a singing con- 
vention, judging from the number of 
song parodies set mostly to hymn tunes 
distributed among the delegates. But 
the singing was left largely to the choir. 
Even when invited to climb up on the 
stage the crowd hung back. It cheered, 
however, when such songs as this, set 
to the tune of “Maryland, My Mary- 
land,” were sung: 


delegates also 


Whom do we want for President? 
La Follette! Yes, La Follette! 
That is the way our minds are bent, 
La Follette! Yes, La Follette! 
The country needs his type of man, 
Built on an honest “foursquare” plan, 
We'll put him in; we know we can. 
Bob La Follette! Yes, La Follette! 


One spectator compared the conven- 
tion to an old-fashioned religious revival 
because of its hymn tunes and the seri- 
ous attitude the delegates took toward 
their deliberations. No ‘‘demonstra- 
tions’ lasted more than a minute or two, 
except when Senator La Follette’s name 
was placed in nomination. Then the 
cheering lasted for several minutes. Any 
mention of the leader’s name was the cue 
for applause, however. 

Miss Elizabeth Hauser, in this capac- 
ity acting for the National League of 
Women Voters, presented to the Resolu- 
tions Committee the same _ proposed 
planks the League presented to the Re- 
publican and Democratic Resolutions 
Committee. At the open hearings only 
the planks not already covered in the 
draft of the Conference platform were 
discussed. 

Chief of these was one calling for 
the endorsement of the World Court. 
The subject of the World Court and the 
League of Nations had brought two 
women advocates from the East to plead 
in their behalf. One was Miss Sarah 
Wambaugh, of Boston, formerly on the 
secretariat of the League at Geneva, ad- 
vocating the League of Nations, and 
Miss Josephine Schain, of New York, 
speaking in behalf of the World Court. 
Recognizing that most members of the 
Conference opposed entrance to the 
League, Miss Wambaugh pleaded for a 
change of attitude. 

Mrs. Alta H. Gilbert, of Cleveland, 
appeared in behalf of the National 
Woman’s Party, asking for an endorse- 
ment of the blanket equality bill. 

The child labor amendment was 
adopted in the platform, and removal of 
discriminations against women without 
sacrifice of protective legislation. 

At the conclusion of the Conference 
the women officially connected with it 
were enthusiastic about the recognition 
they had received from the men leaders 
of the movement. ‘‘We were present at 
all the inner councils at this Conference, 
which may mark the beginnings of a new 
party,” said Miss Hauser, national com- 
mitteewoman. “We were actually 
allowed to deliberate and to help make 
decisions, not simply to beat the drum.” 


The Democrats 


(Continued from page 9) 


clearly expected, or at any rate to be 
prevented, and though the New York 
police sympathies are in the Irish nature 
of the case anti-Klan, their presence was 
reassurance. 

And then began a debate in which 
every point of view about the Klan ex- 
cept out and out support was presented 
a debate that no play ever exceeded 
in dramatic thrill. Senator Owen of 
Oklahoma, a striking personality, ar- 
gued for a tolerant view of the Klan, 
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tor the sake of the men of good motives 
among its million. Wiailliam Jennings 
Bryan pled for party unity. Bainbridge 
Colby heaped scorn on the night-shirted 
brethren; Pattangall passionately de- 
fended his report; Mrs. Carroll Miller, 
of Pittsburgh, characterized the Klan as 
a “guerrilla band” and appealed for a 
clean-cut fight on a moral issue. And 
Andrew Irwin, of Georgia, braved the 
wrath of his fellow delegates by hurling 
defiance at the Klan—and precipitated 
an anti-Klan demonstration that shook 
the flag-draped galleries. 

Came, then, the vote—a vote dramat- 
ically close, in which challenges were 
hurled back and forth even across state 
lines, delegations had again and again 
to be polled, and votes shifted under 
terrific pressure until the gavel fell at 
nearly two o’clock Sunday morning with 
the Klan forces triumphant by an an- 
nounced difference of one vote—later 
refigured to be four and a fraction. It 
was un unforgetable scene—an age-old 
religious conflict, reenacted in modern 
political setting; a boiling up—and al- 
most over—from the depths. 

As on the League of Nations, there is 
division of comment. The majority 
plank does indeed assert loyalty to the 
constitutional principles of freedom of 
speech and religion—and the one side 
says that is enough; that it can be ap- 
plied to secure protection against Klan 
violations, without paying the order the 
compliment of a direct denunciation. 
The other side claims the moral value of 
a direct denunciation; of surgery to cut 
out from the body politic a malignant 
growth. 

As for the rest of the platform, which 
is summarized by Mrs. Catt on another 
page, it is fair to say that it hasn’t won 
many more cheers than the Republican 
from non-partisan sources. The Child 
Labor amendment was wrecked on the 
bar of state rights; the World Court 
was approved; the tariff denounced and 
fair attention paid to the farmer. But 
for the present the only two points in 
the platform that are really visible are 
the two that were contested. 

The bitter Klan battle cast its shadow 
over the balloting which began on Mon- 
day morning, June 30th. Both in the 
vote on the platform and in the ballot- 
ing the division followed the general 
lines of Klan states vs. anti-Klan states, 
with the cleavage widened by the 
fight. No use here to recapitulate that 
long, slow drip of ballots—77 of them 
in the convention’s second week, begin- 
ning with the musical, unvarying chant 
of ‘‘Alabama casts twenty-four votes for 
Oscar W. Underwood”’ to the chair- 
man’s drone, “No choice having been 
reached, the clerk will call the rell.” 
For four days the only relief in the 
monotony was the dropping out of a few 
favorite sons; the division of their votes; 
the restless change of vote in two or 
three states; the demonstrations that fol- 
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lowed—always out of proportion to the 
significance of the gains; and the repeated 
struggles of several states to break from 
the antediluvian unit rule under which 
the whole vote of a state is counted for 
the candidate of the majority. Again 
and again such states tried to free them- 
selves—sometimes they changed, changed 
back again. But in that long week the 
deadlock only tightened. Twice Mc- 
Adoo, the leader, had more than 500 
votes (with 732 necessary to give him 
the two-thirds majority required), 
while Smith ranged at his highest to 
366. John W. Davis crept up steadily 
but very slowly for a day, and dropped 
off again. Ralston passed him—and on 
July 4th his name was withdrawn. 
Cox's followed. But still the other fa- 
vorite sons hung on— Underwood, 
Ritchie, Glass, Saulsbury, C. W. Bryan. 
Still the McAdoo forces struggled to 
reach at least a majority, as a step to- 
ward breaking the two-thirds rule; still 
the Smith forces hung on, waiting for 
the break that would release the votes 
they claimed were locked up under unit 
rule. 

Friday and Saturday of the second 
week were days of resolutions—desper- 
ate efforts to break the deadlock: to let 
the candidates all speak; to let Gov- 
ernor Smith address the convention; to 
adjourn to Kansas City; to cut off minor 
candidates—all, all defeated. Until at 
last on Saturday afternoon a motion 
carried to give the managers a day and 
a night for conference that might break 
the deadlock. Back they came on Mon- 
day morning with an agreement signed 
by all sixteen candidates except McAdoo 
to release their delegates from all 
pledges, his minority proposal calling for 
the breaking of the unit rule and the 
two-thirds rule in addition. But before 
the first session ended the convention 
had practically accepted the agreement 
of the fifteen. That evening the voting 





changed . . . the McAdou tfeure 
slipped down, until it was below 


Smith's, while meantime Ralston, whose 
name had been withdrawn, stood third. 
Again he withdrew. 

Twenty-four hours more of mingled 
resolutions and ballots—with the con- 
vention trying every means to break its 
bonds. The vote wavered, and talk of 
removal from New York, change of 
tules, of surrender, sizzled. Then at 
lat on Tuesday evening the ice began 
to crack, under the chisel of Franklin 
Roosevelt, who told the convention that 
Governor Smith, then in the lead, would 
withdraw if McAdoo would. In an- 
swer, the McAdoo vote again ran ahead 
of Smith’s. 

But in the hour between two and 
three Mr. McAdoo sent a letter from 
his nearby headquarters—not withdraw- 
ing his name, which he felt that he 
could not do, in loyalty, but releasing 
his delegates. That was after the ninety- 
ninth ballot. On the hundredth, finished 


at four o'clock in the morning, his vote 
tell sharply, and when the weary dele- 
gates assembled next day the two leaders 
dropped out of sight and the deadlock 
was broken. For a few hours the con- 
vention feared a new delay—Davis and 
Underwood ran so close. But suddenly 
there was a sharp turn and before they 
knew it the convention was nominating 
John W. Davis by acclamation, in a 
scene as wildly enthusiastic as if they 
had all been for him in the beginning. 
With equal suddenness they demanded 
Walsh for vice-president, and only the 
dexterity of that gentleman saved him. 
On a roaring vote against adjournment 
he said the ayes had it, adjourned the 
convention—and fled. His letter—at 
the evening session—refusing the nomi- 
nation was a disappointment. Edwin 
T. Meredith also declined candidacy. 
Governor Charles W. Bryan, of Ne- 
braska, was nominated on the first bal- 
lot, and the convention ended with a 
pledge of New York’s loyalty to the 
candidate by Governor Smith, applauded 
to the rafters, and at last the appearance 
of John W. Davis himself—handsome, 
dignified, poised, happy in speech and 
manner. 

After 103 ballots, a record exceeding 
any other convention by +6—peace, and 
a hopeful promise of party unity, early 
trains and home. 


Julia Lathrop 


(Continued from page 13) 








women officials. How she whipped the 
new and amorphous bureau into shape; 
how valiantly she fought its fight against 
reactionary government officials and 
Congressmen who did not believe in 
such ‘“‘newfangled notions” of govern- 
ment protection for the nation’s chil- 
dren; how she made of her first study of 
infant mortality a white-hot argument 
for such a system of federal aid for ma- 
ternity as she had seen demonstrated suc- 
cessfully in England; how she withstood 
the cfforts to tear down protective legis- 
lation 19r women and children during 
the war; how she insisted upon the merit 
system in the Children’s Bureau; how 
she fought and bled for the Sheppard- 
Towner bill, which will always stand 
as a living monument to her work, and 
how she -finally, having built up a 
trained corps of workers to carry on a 
great tradition, gave her work over into 
the younger hands of Miss Grace Ab- 
bott, is written high in the annals of 
social welfare in the United States. 

The first conspicuous office holder 
among women, she smoothed the path 
for her successors by proving to a group 
of skeptical government officials that a 
woman could be practical and an ideal- 
ist, that she could take knocks without 
going down, and that she could stand 
up to the best of them when it came to 
a fight for the thing she believed in. 
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That Round Peg 


(Continued from page 11) 


dug out each time with a coal shovel. 
We pulled the water up every evening, 
storing it in wash boilers in the kitchen. 
It always froze solid before morning, 
and had to be broken up with an axe 
before one could even begin to drink it. 

“Spring finally came and the tearoom 
opened, and the third partner showed 
up. She had been living in a city, got 
tired of it, wrote us a letter and took 
the first train. 

“That summer the garden which we 
planted supplied enough vegetables to 
handle the entire house. The roof bang 
was trimmed and combed back into 
place. We—and we means just that— 
painted the walls inside and out, painted 
floors and tore out walls to enlarge the 
rooms. Our inside spaces were too small 
to accommodate many people at the tea 
tables, and as all affluent people are apt 
to be large around, more room would be 
needed for the growth of the business. 
The old porch shook even when the cat 
marched across without breaking step— 
it could not be used to accommodate 
affluence! Estimates were sought for a 
cement terrace—the lowest reached fif- 
teen hundred dollars. So much despair 
immediately developed that one kind- 
hearted mason spoke up: 

“*You have the gravel, and you have 
the stone, and you have what you call 
a truck to move them in. The cement 
you will have to buy, but it don’t cost 
much—now if you had the labor ‘ 

“A glimmer of reason seeped through 
—I had laborers, and of the partners I 
formed a gang of two. After working 
a month, they reported as follows: “The 
automobile people passing on the road 
can’t mind their own business, they must 
stop and tell us women can’t work as 
we are doing. Can’t they see we are 
working? We aren’t sitting here patting 
cement mud pies because we want to 
discover a new eyelash sticker!’ 

“The cement for the porch cost $25, 
and it will accommodate eighty people 
and has been tested with a horse and 
truck. Se much for the heavyweight 
person with the pearls who will come 
next year. . . . Next year—next 
year? A cow is coming to live with us, 
maybe a horse—that will start the dairy 
and the stables; maybe we will have 
some chickens. Then across there’— 
pointing to a vague spot on the horizon 
—‘will be an herbaceous border. This 
is the garden ’ walking across a par- 
ticularly bad weed-strewn bit. “It will 
be a lawn next year with flagstone paths 
and marigolds stuck around a sundial. 
Then we will have some sort of a 
garage; people with new cars won't park 
under an elm tree.” 

“That,” I gasped, “will be a bigger 
job than the porch. Who'll help you?” 

She smiled. ‘We can help ourselves.” 














The Hammock 
Bookshelf 


WO books of short stories 


offer gay recreation for these 
summer days. Alice Duer 
Miller’s “dre Parents Peo- 


ple?” is as joyously satirical 
as her title indicates. She is famous for 
her clever plots and the skill with which 
she unfolds them. All the stories deal 
with modern folk in modern situations, 
and they make delightful hammock read- 
ing. 
“These Charming People’ is another 
book whose title indicates its character. 
Apparently English and probably young, 


its author, Michael Arlen, has _ con- 
structed frivolous and  wistful—and 
sometimes blood-freezing tales about 


people to whom the world has given 
everything, and who must have mischief 
or die of boredom. 

A dash of Leonard Merrick, a whiff 
of Maupassant, and a hint of Maurice 


For 


ETTING your library in 

order, like putting the rest 

of your house in the same 

pleasant condition, is a job 

for which only the leisure of 
summer has time. There are gaps to be 
filled in, out-of-date editions to be sup- 
plemented with new ones, that refer- 
ence book which you’ve always wanted 
to be bought. For all those needs, and 
others peculiar to your own library, we 
suggest the following books, and the 
CiTIZEN will be glad to act as your 
agent in ordering any of them. 


Child Labor and the Constitution, Raymond 
G. Fuller, Crowell, 1923. $2.50. 

A timely and able description and discus- 
sion of the extent of child labor in the United 
States today, with an account of the state, 
national and international attempts made to 
regulate it. Includes an especially compre- 
hensive bibliography. 

Problems of Child Welfare, George B. Man- 
gold, Macmillan, 1924. $2.75. 
Completely revised and up-to-date edition 

of this standard text book and _ reference 

work. Covers the history of child welfare 
as well as modern work and theories. 

Diet for Children (and Adults), Lulu Hunt 
Peters, Dodd-Mead, 1924. $2.00. 

Simple, vivid and sometimes humorous dis- 
cussion of calories and menus, recipes and 
children’s diseases. Authoritative and inter- 
esting. 

Political Parties and Electoral Problems, Rob- 
ert C. Brooks, Harper, 1923. $3.50. 

“The purpose of this book is to interpret 
American political parties with a view pri- 
marily to the needs of voters and those soon 
to become voters.” Fulfills this purpose with 
force, tolerance, and a refreshing preponder- 
ance of practical knowledge. 

A Primer of Citizenship, Mrs. Reginald De 
Koven, Dutton, 1923. $1.50. 

Simple review of popular American his- 








Hewlett make up the book’s general 
flavor. 

“Satan's Bushel” is Garet Garrett's 
latest novel, we think. He writes them 
so fast it is a bit difficult to keep up. 
This is the story of wheat, beginning 
with speculation and trading in it, and 
going backward to its growth and har- 
vesting. Mr. Garrett knows the Chi- 
cago wheat pit, and his pictures of it 
are very vivid, even though they serve 
chiefly to make one long wistfully for 
an older novel with a similar setting. 
When the story shifts to transmigration, 
and the Stratton-Porter school of nature 
study, it becomes a bit fantastic. 

“The Fabulous Forties’ is an account 
of the lighter side of life in what United 
States there were at that time. The 
clothes people wore, and how, the books 
they read, the food they ate, the the- 
aters they adored, their pugilistic, and 
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political, heroes. The account of the 
presidential campaign of Harrison ws, 
Van Buren makes our best demonstra- 
tion look like the efforts of a deaf and 
dumb sewing circle. Outside the frozen 
social set that Mrs. Wharton portrays, 
life was apparently gay and adventur- 
ous, with vast immigration into the 
West, the dancing success of Fanny 
Elssler, and the gold rush of 40. Meade 
Minnegerode, whose name sounds as if 
his fantastic mind had written it, has a 
tang of humor that redeems his book 
from the curse of too much detail, and 
makes of it a ginger cookie jar into which 
one dips at random with the pleasurable 
certainty of bringing up treasure. 





Are Parents People? Dodd Mead, 1924. 
$2.00. 

These Charming People, Doran, 1924. $2.50. 

Satan’s Bushel, Dutton, 1924. $2.00. 

The Fabulous Forties, Putnam, 1924. $3.50. 


Cooler and More Serious Moments 


tory, description of rural, city, state, and na- 
tional government. Obviously written for 
school children, and probably for the children 
of foreign parents. 

Co-operative Democracy, James P. Warbasse, 

Macmillan, 1923. $3.50. 

The best authority on the co-operative 
movement among both producers and con- 
sumers in all countries. Covers the philoso- 
phy and the ethics of co-operation as well as 
its practical details. 

Plain Talks on Economics, Fabian Franklin, 

Putnam, 1924. $2.50. 

Readable survey of the classic theories of 
economics. Intensely conservative in view- 
point. 

Women in English Economic History, F. W. 

Tickner, Dutton, 1923. $1.50. 

Able refutations by history and example, of 
the popular belief that women in industry are 
a new phenomenon. 


The Women’s Department, Anne Seward, 

Bankers Publishing Co., 1924. $1.25. 

A compact and able description of the 
work done by women in American banking. 
Covers necessary training, details of the job, 
description of existing departments, equip- 
ment, and possibilities for the future. Use- 
ful to vocational libraries, women who are 
thinking of going in for banking, and those 
who want to know the present status of 
women bankers. 

Coal’s Worst Year, Helen S. Wright, Badger, 

1924. $2.00. 

What cre you going to do about coal? Its 
price, the social cost of the industry, the 
strikes and shortages, the proposed govern- 
mental measures are all discussed and ana- 
lyzed in clear and competent ways that give 
one facts and make one think. 


The Russian Soviet Republic, Edward Als- 
worth Ross, Centurv, 1923. $3.00. 

A careful psychologist, open-minded and 
eager for facts, distrustful of propaganda, de- 
scribes the functioning of the Russian govern- 
ment, taking time by the way to refute such 
myths as the nationalization of women. He 
treats the revolution as an integral part of 


world history, with deep-rooted causes and 
widespread effects. 


Russia’s Woman, Nina Selinova, Dutton, 
1923. $3.00. 
An account of the position and work of 

Russian women through the ages. 

The Will-Temperament and its Testing, 
June Downey, World Book, 1923. $2.16. 


Extra interesting account of investigations 
into the ways in which the intelligence and 
instinctive equipment of individuals seek ex- 
pression. Dr. Downey is Professor of Psy- 
chology in the University of Wyoming, and 
known to CITIZEN readers as a contributing 
editor. Her findings are suggestive to lay- 
men as well as psychologists. 

Towns and Town-Planning, Ancient and 
Modern, T. H. Hughes and E. A. C. Lam- 
born, Oxford Press. $5.00. 

Who planned the early towns and why, 
what happens when a town sprawls out with- 
out planning, English and American experi- 
ments, and suggestions for the future. Beau- 
tifully printed and illustrated, with plentiful 
maps and pictures. 

Woodrow Wilson’s Case for the League of 
Nations, Hamilton Foley, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1923. $2.00. 

An ingenious compilation of Wilson’s own 
words concerning the League of Nations, 
spoken and written at various times to vari- 
ous people. 

Ways to Peace, Edited 
Scribner, 1924. $3.00. 
Twenty of the most representative plans 

for peace submitted for the Bok prize, with 

prefaces by Edward Bok and Esther Lape. 


Darker Phases of the South, Frank Tannen- 
baum, Putnam, 1924. $2.00. 

A thought-full group of essays based on 
personal study in the Southern states. The 
effect of a single crop, the Southern prison 
system, the problem of the Negro, are all 
ably presented. Child labor is vivid in an 
essay on the paternalistic policy common to 
mill towns, and a thorough discussion of the 
origins of the Ku Klux Klan diagnoses and 
prescribes antidotes for that curious organiza- 
tion. 


by Esther Lape, 
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A Line on the Movies 


By Laura L. LAEDLEIN 


A Boy or FLANDERS—A very big dog 
and a still little boy are the central fig- 
ures of this tale of Flanders, with most 
of the honors to the boy for intelligence 
in docility of acting. Within the nar- 
row scope of a little boy’s imagination, 
Jackie Coogan’s acting has delicacy and 
verity. 

In this story he has the picturesque 
and charming part of a little Flemish 
boy considerably out at elbows, who 
wins the art scholarship offered by a 
visiting artist-son of the town.  Inci- 
dentally he goes to a party of the chil- 
dren who wear better wooden shoes than 
he by being sneaked in, wearing a girl’s 
dress, by the sympathetic little girl 
hostess. In this becoming garb he dances 
with gusto until his Dutch trousers drop 
below his petticoat hem, to the outrage 
of the Baas of the house. Any child 
should enjoy this picture, and a good 
many adults. We even think an intelli- 
gent dog would be edified by seeing the 
well-behaved “Teddy” of the screen. A 
Metro picture, from Ouida’s “A Dog 
of Flanders,” and directed by Victor 
Schertzinger. 


FLow1nc Gotp—The “flowing gold” 
is the oil that spouts from Western 
lands, and this picture is a story of an 
oil town and oil business, and a family 
who became wealthy overnight when 
their well began to spout. If folks 
showed as little adaptation in becoming 
poor as in pictures they show in becom- 
ing rich, life would be hard. However, 
with the help of a breezy family friend, 
they survive it. Milton Sills and Anna 
Q. Nilsson are in the cast. An Associ- 
ated First National picture, from a story 
by Rex Beach, and directed by Joseph 
de Grasse. 


THE TrousLe SHOOTER—AII the 
hairbreadth escapes and acrobatic stunts 
yet invented that a man and a super- 
horse can do are in this picture. It is a 
typical Tom Mix story for typical Tom 
Mix little boy fans. But it is done with 
a lighter touch than many, is not mawk- 
ish with emotional heroics, and is blessed 
with moments of humor. The danger- 
ous wildcat, streaking it out of the cabin 
door to the mountain, instead of being 
prodded to a fight, is one of these. 

A Fox picture, directed by John Con- 
Way. 


CopE oF THE SEA—A story of sea- 
going people and a boy who grows up 
under the community curse of his fa- 
ther’s reputation of cowardice. He 
twice shows the white feather, but fin- 
ally, in an elaborately contorted situa- 
tion, redeems himself in terms of the 
code of the sea. Rod La Rocque and 
Jacqueline Logan are the principals in 
this picture that has no plausibility ex- 


cept some of their acting. A Paramount 
picture, directed by Victor Fleming. 


Woman To WomAn—A story of a 
war mother that begins in sentimentality 
and ends in utter mock heroics is given 
a kind of plausibility because the part 
of the young dancer and mother— 
played by Betty Compson—has a cer- 
tain actuality before the mock heroics 
begin. No interest for children. <A 
Selznick picture, directed by Graham 
Cutts. 


27 


RS. THOMAS D. GRIFFIN, 
of Harding, Nebraska, writes: 
“The WoMAN CITIZEN is one of my 
enthusiasms and first in my list of papers 
and periodicals, and friend husband en- 
dorses it just as strongly. I cannot under- 
stand how I failed to learn of its exist- 
ence for so many years, and as I find that 
few of my friends know of it, I am send- 
ing you a list of names for sample copies. 
“With best wishes for your continued 
fair and unprejudiced policy, and for 
financial success.” , 














The Spirit of Pioneering 


Impatience with present facilities, a restless searching for per- 
fect things—these have driven men to discovery and invention. 
They possessed the early voyagers who turned their backs on the 
security of home to test opportunity in an unknown land. They 
explain the march westward that resulted in this settled, united 
country. And they have inspired the activities of the Bell System 
since the invention of the telephone. 


The history of the Bell System records impatience with any- 


thing less than the best known way of doing a job. 


It records a 


steady and continuous search to find an even better way. In 
every department of telephone activity improvement has been the 
goal—new methods of construction and operation, refinement in 
equipment, discoveries in science that might aid in advancing the 


telephone art. 


Always the road has been kept open for an un- 


hampered and economic development of the telephone. 


Increased capacity for service has been the result. 


Instead of 


rudimentary telephones connecting two rooms in 1876, to-day 


finds 15,000,000 telephones serving a whole people. 


Instead 


of speech through a partition, there is speech across a continent. 
Instead of a few subscribers who regarded the telephone as an 
uncertain toy, a nation recognizes it as a vital force in the busi- 


ness of living. 


Thus has the Bell System set its own high standards of service. 
By to-day’s striving it is still seeking to make possible the greater 


service of to-morrow. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


The Home Medicine Chest 


By GuLtietMA F. ALsop 


FTER a rapid survey of the 
most usual home ailments 
it is a simple matter to de- 
cide on the contents of the 
home medicine chest. 

For surgical ailments (anything that 
breaks the skin) Vincture of Iodine is 
needed. This is a poison and should 
be kept on a different shelf or, better 
yet, in a different cupboard from the 
other medicines. At least it should be 
kept on a high shelf so that the children 
cannot reach it. A couple of Red Cross 
sterile gauze bandages should stand on 
the shelf beside the iodine, and a spool 
of adhesive plaster. 

On the shelf below should stand a 
bottle of Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia, 
the best household remedy for all feel- 
ing of faintness, weakness, giddiness, and 
also very good in the beginning of a 
cold in the head. A half teaspoonful in 
a glass of cold water for a child, a whole 
teaspoonful for an adult, will set the 
patient up immediately. For a cold in 
the head, twenty drops in water three 
or four times a day is very helpful. 

A small bottle of Spirits of Camphor 
should come next. . This is also a stimu- 
lant like ammonia and also good for the 
beginning stages of a cold in the head, 
especially for children. Five drops on 
a lump of sugar three or four times a 
day, alternating with the Aromatic Spir- 
its of Ammonia, is a good anti-cold 
treatment. 

A bottle of Castor Oil should be on 
every medicine shelf; it should be taken 
or administered “when in doubt” in a 
sufficient dose after eating anything that 
causes intestinal pain. A carton of Soda 


Bicarbonate is useful for older people 
who fear indigestion, or gas, or heart- 
burn after eating a favorite dish of dis- 
agreeing lemon meringue pie, or after 
a heavy meal when over-tired. A pinch 
of this remedy—about a half teaspoon- 
ful—in a glass of cold water should be 
taken after the indulgence. Children 
hardly ever need such physical medica- 
tion, or any medication due to lack of 
muscular tone in the body. 

Some good, clean grease, as vaseline 
or cold cream, should be on the shelf for 
immediate use on a burn or a scald, and 
for the more esthetic use of preventing 
chapping and sunburn. 

Headaches should never be treated 
with medicine. ‘Their cause should be 
found and removed. However, as it is 
often easier to take a pill than to live a 
non-headache-producing life, two head- 
ache medicines may be permitted. s- 
pirin tablets, five grains each, one or two 
tablets to the dose, may be taken for a 
headache without a prescription—never 
more. Such pernicious headache treat- 
ment is only permissible as an emer- 
gency measure. As a large percentage 
of headaches come from constipation, the 
other simple anti-headache treatment is a 
gentle laxative at night. Compound 
Licorice Powder is the best, in a small 
carton. Mix thoroughly one teaspoon- 
ful in a little water and take at bed 
time. 

For adults with a nervous tendency 
who habitually overwork and become 
sleepless and jumpy, a simple bromide 
mixture may be of great use. This, 
however, should be prescribed by one’s 
family doctor, but may be kept on the 











$6 West 36th St., New York City 





Here’s Shoe Comfort 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, prop- 
erly fitted and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 
are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
They shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side ef 
the feet, relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. 
you in your home as well as in our store. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


‘“*‘Pediforme’’ Shoes 


Combining style, 
We can fit 
Ask us how! 


224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 
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shelf future use, 


medicine 


ready for 
In these days of long, dusty automo- 
bile rides a simple eyewash should be on 


every medicine shelf. This can be ob- 
tained at the drug store or made at 
home. One teaspoonful of spirits of cam- 
phor, two teaspoontuls of borax added 
to a pint of water that has boiled five 
minutes and is still hot will make a 
pleasant and soothing eyewash, to be 
used freely with an eye dropper or an 
evecup whenever the eyes are irritated 
from dust, overwork or strain from late 
reading. It is also a very good wash 
for a cold in the eyes and can be used 
three or four times a day. 

Salt Solution (half a teaspoonful of 
common table salt to a glass of water) is 
the most healing substance that can be 
used in a throat gargle and for nasal 
cleansing during colds. It is also used 
freely as a wash in all infected wounds. 

In the line of tonics, two medicines 
are really efficacious: 

Cod Liver Oil in some form for all 
thin, fast-growing children, with a ten- 
dency to frequent colds, and iron for 
all pale, anemic people, especially young 
girls. The iron is believed to act largely 
as a stimulant to the iron-forming ele- 
ments in the body and is best taken in- 
termittently for alternate months. 

The medicines here advised are about 
a dozen. Of this number any one can 
be excused for needing Iodine or Castor 
Oil or an eyewash, but the other medi- 
cines are merely concessions to the per- 
sistent laziness of human nature which 
would always rather take a pill than 
cure itself by hygienic living. 





A check for $100 for subscriptions to the 
Woman Citizen has gone to Mrs. Elise 
Voelcker, chairman of the Civ1zEN drive for 
the Louisville (Kentucky) League of Women 
Veters. Mrs. Voelcker writes: “I have worked 
hard, but enjoyed every bit of it. I am so 
glad that I reached my mark, especially for 
the help the WoMAN CiTIzEN will be to these 
new readers.” 








Summer Place in the Mountains 
TAMWORTH, N. H. 
To Be Sold Before September 


Glorious view, 1,000 ft. elevation. Re- 
tired location. Neighbors of culture 
and distinction. Large old house mad- 


ernized. Two bath-rooms. Sleeping 
porches for seven. Swimming pool. 
Tennis court. Electricity. Modern 
barn. R. F. D. Telephone. 57 acres. 


Price very low for such a place. For 
photographs, etc., address the owner, 


C. G. HOAG, Tamworth, N. H. 

















MOTOR TOURS 


ESPECIALLY FOR WOMEN 
Through White Mountains—Berkshires 
—Cape Cod—Adirondacks—Canada, 
Personally Conducted by 
EDNA A. ADAMS 








Central Avenue Hartsdale, N. Y¥. 
Descriptive folder sent upon request 
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July 12, 1924 


The Democratic Platform 


By Carrig CHAPMAN CaTT 


FTER the usual preliminary 
of self-praise, ‘pointing with 
pride’ to its own record 
and “viewing with alarm” 
“Republican inefficiency and 

corruption,’ the Democratic Party 


pledges itself to the following program: 


Honesty 
“To put none but the honest in public 
office; to practice economy in the ex- 
penditure of public money; to reverence 
and respect the rights of all under the 
Constitution.” 
Taxation 
The platform “denounces the Mellon 
tax plan” and refers ‘‘to the Democratic 
revenue measure passed by the last Con- 
gress as distinguished from the Mellon 
tax plan as an illustration of the policy 
of the Democratic Party. ‘‘We made a 
flat reduction of 25 per cent upon the 
tax of all incomes payable this year, 
and then we so changed the proposed 
Mellon plan as to eliminate taxes upon 


the poor. We pledge ourselves to 
further reduction.” 
Tariff 


We denounce the Republican tariff 
laws which aid monopolies and “declare 
our party’s position to be in favor of a 
tax on commodities entering the custom 
house that will promote effective com- 
petition, protect against monopoly and 
at the same time produce a fair revenue 
to support the Government.” 

Business 

We demand prompt action by Con- 
gress for the operation of Muscle Shoals 
plants to maximum capacity. 

We denounce the deflation policy of 
the Republicans and “demand that the 
Federal Reserve System be so admin- 
istered as to give stability to fi- 
nance.” 

We pledge ourselves “to carry out the 
reclamation projects’ concerning arid 
and semi-arid lands of the West. 
(Charges of Republican obstruction to 
these plans are made.) 

We pledge recovery of the Navy’s oil 
reserves, etc., etc., and all legislation 
relating to the public domain that may 
be necessary to its conservation. We 
favor strict public control of all the na- 
tion’s resources such as coal, iron, oil and 
timber. 

We favor reforestation owing to dis- 
appearance of timber, and the conserva- 
tion of migratory birds and wild life. 

We pledge ourselves to regulate by 
governmental agencies the anthracite coal 
industry and all other corporations con- 
trolling the necessities of life. 

We favor legislation to control the 
fraudulent refinancing and promotion of 
corporations with unfair sales of stock. 

We pledge ourselves to enforcement 
of laws against monopoly. 

We will foster the mining industry 








and remove restrictions that destroy its 
prosperity. 
Commerce 

We pledge ourselves to the re-writing 
ot the Esch-Cummins Transportation 
Act of 1920 in order that ‘the high 
purposes” promised by it but not realized 
may be accomplished. 

We declare for an American-owned 
merchant marine, American built and 
manned. We declare the Government 
should own and operate such ships so 
long as it may be necessary without ob- 
structing the development of privately 
owned American shipping. 

We favor continuance of Federal aid 
to improve highways. 

We favor and will promote deep 
waterways from Great Lakes to the Gulf 
and Atlantic Ocean. 

We favor the building of inland 
waterways and “expediting construction 
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relief on the Mississippi and 
Colorado Rivers’ and surveys to deter- 
mine possibilities of navigation and 
water power improvement. 

Relief for Farmers 

We pledge ourselves: 

To adopt an international policy 
that will reéstablish the farmers’ export 
market. 

To adjust the tariff so that the 
farmer can buy in a competitive market. 

(c) To lower water and rail rates in 
order to lower cost of transportation of 
farmers’ products to markets. 

(d) To bring about internal water- 
way systems for transportation and to 
develop cheaper fertilizers. 

(e) To stimulate codperative mar- 
keting and the establishment of an ex- 
port marketing corporation. 

(f) To secure for the farmer suitable 
credits. 
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Send for this 
FREE Booklet 


O the modern housewife 

who would add beauty as 
well as comfort and conveni- 
ence to her home, this free 
booklet offers a wealth of 
charming and practical sug- 
gestions. It illustrates and 
describes Couch Beds, Double- 
Da-Beds, Springs, Beds, Di- 
vans, Da-Beds, Cots, Ham- 
mocks and Folding Beds. 
It is the guide to furnishing 
the home, small or large, with 
ENGLANDER **Productions 
for Sleep and Rest."” Reputed 
for their quality, utility and 
satisfying service, they are 
sold by Furniture and Depart- 
ment Stores everywhere. 
Write for your copy of Booklet to Dept.X 
100 W. 32d St., New York 


Minneapolis - - Dominion Bedstead Co., Montreal 
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TO-LET FOR 
THE SUMMER 


Furnished house, 9 rooms, with 
barn, near ocean, at Chilmark, 
Martha's Vineyard. Situation beau- 
tiful and retired. Boating, bathing, 
fishing. $250 for season. 


Address 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
3 Monadnock St. Boston 25, Mass. 


GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic _ill- 
nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, 
6 PARLEY VALE 


M.D. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 
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WONDERSTOEN 
Removes superfluous hair from face 

instantly. Dry application. 
Odorless, harmless. 
Wonderstoen: A round, pink disk (size powder puff) 
leaves skin smooth and clean. Money-back guarantee. 
Pries $1.25. At all beauty counters or from manufac- 
Free Booklet 


BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN co. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 














GLEASON’S Parliamentary Digest 
The Digest was written by a woman who has 
been for seven years the National Superintendent 
of Parliamentary Law for the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union; she was for four years Par- 
liamentarian of the Los Angeles District Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and is now Parliamen- 
tarian for seven different organizations and has 
had much experience in teaching and presiding. 
Mrs. Gleason knows the needs of our women and 
wrote the Digest, to be used as a text as well as 
reference book, for the purpose of making it easier 
for our women to study and understand parlia- 
mentary procedure. Why not form a Parlia- 
mentary Section in your Club and study the 
Digest? Hundreds are doing it; “Knowledge is 
Power.”’ The Digest is based upon ‘‘Robert’s Rules 
of Order Revised.” 1923 Revised Edition, $2.00 
If your book- ae does not carry the Digest, send direct to 
the author, RS. 1. W. GLEASON 
1110 West 30th Strat Los Angeles, California 








A Homelike Hotel | 
For Women and Giris Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 
29 EK. 29th St. 30 E. 30th St. 


ms 
$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 


Rooms and Bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 


: Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 65c Dinner 85c 
Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street 








Proportional Representation (“P.R.”’) 


Makes votes effective and gives = representation 
Is being tried in Cleveland 


To keep in touch with the nce send 
$2 for Review, pamphlets, and membership 


Leaflets Free 
Proportional Representation League 





1417 Locust Street Philadelphia 








MAJORS CEMENT 


is the best for repairing china, glassware, meer- 


schaum, tipping billiard cues, bric-a-brac, etc. 


20c and 25¢ per bottle. 
——- =— and LEATHER CEMENTS 

good. per bottle. At dealers or 
MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. Established 
1876. 461 Pearl St., New York City. 





(g) To reduce the margin between 
what the producer receives and pays. 
Labor 

We favor the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing that the products of con- 
vict labor shipped from one state to 
another shall be subject to the laws of 
the latter state. 

We favor the construction of public 
works in order to mitigate unemploy- 
ment attending business depression. 

We pledge the party to codperate with 
the state governments for the welfare, 
education and protection of child life 
and all necessary safeguards against ex- 
haustive debilitating employment condi- 
tions for women. (Doubtful meaning.) 
For War 

(a) Until agreements have been made 
to abolish competitive military pro- 
grams “we advocate an army and navy 
adequate for our national safety.” 

(b) “We favor a sustained develop- 
ment of aviation both by the Govern- 
ment and commercially.” 

For Peace 

“In the event of war in which the 
man power of the nation is drafted, all 
other resources should likewise be 
drafted.” 

“Our Government should secure a 
joint agreement with all other nations 
for world disarmament and also for a 
referendum on war except in case of 
actual or threatened attack.” 

After an emphatic expression of ap- 
proval of the League of Nations the 
platform says “it is desirable, wise and 
necessary to lift this question out of 
party politics and to that end to take 
the sense of the American people at a 
referendum election, advisory to the 
Government, to be held officially under 
act of Congress free from all other ques- 
tions and candidacies, after ample time 
for full consideration and discussion 
throughout the country upon the ques- 
tion in substance as follows: 

“Shall the United States become a 
member of the League of Nations upon 
such reservations or amendments to the 
Covenant of the League as the Presi- 
dent and the Senate of the United States 
may agree upon? Immediately upon an 
affirmative vote we will carry out such 
mandate.” 

Education 

We believe that each state “shall use 
its sovereign right in all matters per- 
taining to education.” The Federal 
Government should offer to the states 
“such council, advice and aid as may be 
made available.” 

Civil Service 

We pledge to extend its provisions to 
internal revenue officers and to carry out 
the spirit of the law which gives pref- 
erential rights to ex-service men. 
Campaign Contributions 

We favor “reasonable means of pub- 
licity” at public expense, so that candi- 
dates properly before the people for 
Federal offices may present their claims 
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at a minimum of cost. We favor a 
complete revision of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. 

Federal Administration 

We pledge ourselves to a policy to 
call the Congress elected in November 
to meet in December instead of the fol- 
lowing March, thus eliminating the 
“Tame Duck”’ session. 

We favor the right of the people of 
the several states to vote on proposed 
(Federal?) constitutional amendments, 
Prohibition 

The Democratic Party pledges itself 
to respect and enforce the Constitution 
and all laws. (Prohibition is not men- 
tioned. ) 

The Klan 

The Democratic Party reaffirms its 
adherence to those cardinal principles in 
the Constitution, etc. “We insist at all 
times upon obedience to the orderly 
processes of the law and deplore and 
condemn any effort to arouse religious 
or racial dissension.”” (The Klan is not 
mentioned. ) 

Territories and Dependencies 

We favor immediate independence for 
the Philippines. 

We favor a full territorial govern- 
ment for Alaska. 

We favor “legislation for the wel- 
fare” of the inhabitants of the Virgin 
Islands. 

We will continue improvements of 
harbors and breakwaters and Federal 
roads of the Territory of Hawaii. 
Miscellaneous 

We favor the extension of the proba- 
tion principle to the courts of the United 
States. 

We favor adequate salaries for postal 
employees. 

We pledge generous appropriation in 
aid of the “rehabilitation and compen- 
sation of veterans of all wars and their 
dependents” and the “humanizing of the 
Veterans’ Bureau.” 

We will continue to favor exclusion 
of Asiatic immigration. 

We pledge ourselves to take all legiti- 
mate and proper measures for education, 
for control and for suppression at home 
and abroad, to check the spread of nar- 
cotic addiction, especially as regards 
heroin. 

We reaffirm our faith in States Rights 
and “‘we demand a revival of the spirit 
of local self-government essential to the 
preservation of the free institutions of 
our Republic.” 

Compliments 

These are paid: 

1. To women “who now have their 
rightful place by the side of men.” 
(Similar platitudes were expressed by 
the Republican platform.) 

2. To the new Republic of G 
“which gave our party its 
name.” 

3. To the Latin-American republics 
since “God has made us neighbors— 
justice shall make us friends.” 


yreece 
priceless 











